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EYESIGHT 
TESTING ROOMS ar . 





AITCHISON’S 
SPECTACLES 
" STRENGTHEN 


WEAK EYES." 


12, CHEAPSIDE, 

6, POULTRY, 
428, STRAND, 

47, FLEET STREET, 

281, OXFORD STREET, 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, 
14, NEWGATE STREET, 

LONDON. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. 


EYES! GHT = 
RESERVED 


Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 


Hint No. 54: 
ANCE OF BEING EARNEST. ‘“ 

















AITCHISON’'S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 


“EVESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 


New Edition Post Free to “Quiver” Readers. 


AITCHISON E Co 


AND 


- LEEDS 


























_ HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 


of infants during and alter 


Mellins Fo00 


ecipes for simple diets, 

Oo ree, to hose who have charge of young 
iticn to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 

LONDON, S.E. 


By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of %% 


feeding and rearing of 
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She Tlealth Carper 


It has taken years of costly experiment to perfect the “* Ludcord ” Strongest 
nd most durable Carpet on the market. The ‘“ Ludcord” is seamless. It 
s reversible—note that. It is low in price, because woven on a special loom. 


imer imitations—Why? See that you get the real thing 
Lud« Many exquisite colours and designs. 3 yds. by 2 yds., 
0/6; 34 yds. by yds., 18/6; 4 yds. by zyds., 2/-; 4 yds. by 34 yds., 24/6, 
an be supplied in Stair Carpets and Rugs. Particulars sent on application. 


TRELOAR & SONS, bept. 39, Ludgate Hill, London, E.c. 





SEND FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS. 














WELL REGULATED FAMILIES 


are fully alive to the importance of being prepared for those trouble- 
some attacks of indigestion and kindred ailments common to all, and 
of effectively dealing with them in the early stages before they have 
become dangerous or chronic. Well regulated families are careful to 
have always a sound reliable remedy immediately available, and 
as experience has clearly proved the undoubted superiority of 
Beecham's Pills as a family medicine, a box of this invaluable 
corrective is always kept at hand. For removing such distressing 
disorders as Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Liver troubles in general, and 
Constipation, it 1s ever the wisest and most satisfactory course to 


TAKE 


Beecham’s Pills. The remedial properties of these pills, however, 

are not limited to the cure of digestive troubles alone, but exercise 

a specific and beneficial influence upon the nervous system. Well 

regulated families are aware that there is no finer tonic, nor any 

more certain means of banishing disease from the household, than 
may be secured by a judicious and regular use of 


Beecham’s Pills 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 














if 


Prescribed by 


Profession for 
over 40 years. 











WRIGHT'S 
































The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE 


COAL TAR_ SOAP. 


‘Face Cover 2. 
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How Are You Feeding Baby? 


O you realise that not only baby’s present health but 
his future depend on the food you are giving your 
Baby now? If this food does not agree—does not supply 
the nourishment that nature calls for, your child cannot 
grow up healthy and strong. There is another point to be 
remembered also—a food that agrees now may cause illness 





and distress when summer comes. It may contain starch 
which is heating—or have to be mixed with milk, which 
warm weather may contaminate. 


Are you sure baby’s food is right—had you not better go into the 
question now? 

Mothers who have tried it and doctors the country over who know 
of its merits will tell you there is no food quite so good as MALTICO, 
and none so safe for use in summer weather. 

MALTICO is a complete food in itself—without the addition of milk. 
It is starch free, yet contains all the elements necessary for perfect nutrition. 

Its pleasant taste makes any child enjoy it-—its great digestibility 
enables the weakest little stomach to retain it. 

MALTICO is packed in a wide-necked bottle, not in a tin which 
might contaminate the food. 

Ask for and insist on having 





Mia lrico 


THE BEST OF THE BABY FOODS. 


MALTICO is sold by all Chemists and Stores in bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it, order from 
MALTICO FOODS, LIMITED, 158, Redcross Street, London, E.C. 
Wholesale Agents—Rocke Tompsitt & Co. 
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(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping=Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
fora quarter of a century has earned unqual- 
ified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS, 

Send J’ostal Descrip- 

tive Booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic 

Chroat Tablets for 

the irritated throat, of 

your chemist or from 
us. gd, in stamps, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 

LOMBARD STREET, 

LONDON, 
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“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


PATON’S 
Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
are sent FREE ona ition to 


John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 
Or to 192, Aldersyva st., London, E.C,”’ 

















“What is 
it makes 
mamma so 
beautiful ?” 





“THE 
DAINTY SOAP 
FOR 
DAINTY FOLK.” 


4d. per tablet, 
llid. per box of 3 tablets. 


Of all Chemists and Grocers. 
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A ROYAL HAIR SPEGIALIST’S ADVICE, 





Something That is Good for Hair Falling Out or Turning Grey, 





A REMARKABLE OFFER TO ALL “THE QUIVER” READERS. 


Since the remarkable offer made by the head of 
a firm of Royal specialists, thousands have awoke 


to the fact that the renewal of hair life is assured 
This article should be read with care by every 
sufferer from hair trouble of any kind—thinning 


hair, hair losing its t greyness, 
or such troubles as scurf, dandruft, dryness, 
or over-greasiness, of the si ulp 

The advice of the chief of a firm well known 


rightness of colour 


again 


as 


Royal hair specialistsis this. Seek to stimulate the 
local centres and, by administering a cleansing and 
stimulating prey iration to the affected area, clear 
away the cause of the trouble Most hair troubles 
arise from the bad con 

dition of the aly il 

Hairs that would other 

wise grow in heait ire 

prevented from s 2 

by the fact that the hair 

cells are clogged with 

deleterious matter—d 

and dirt—and in all pr 


bability the skin of the 
st ilp has itself become 
diseased 

Now, all great 
authorities on hair 
de finitely state that local 
treatment airy, 
and therefore a system of 
Hair Drill or scalp mas 
sage has been perfected 
by the proprietors of the 
greatest and mostreliable 


the 
the 


IS necessz 


The etit 


tration 


Every man or woman may 


practice of 








of hair tonics-‘ Harlene.’ 

Harlene Hair Drill" affords the hurried man 
or the worried woman the very opportunity of 
reviving the hair and increasing the same in natural 
beauty It is pleasant and effective, and imme 
diately successful It is nota process that needs 
indefinite practice. A week's trial will convince 
you h juickly benefit will come 

Let us now tell you how to commence ‘* Harlene 
Hair Drill.” It is quite imple process, and will 
occupy but a few m¢ rily 

fo properly ma t rub—the scalp, it is 
nece iry to sprea f é over the head and 
th the ve to the scalp. Havu 
lone so e the covering the head 
t if ‘ ition, you will 

I I t dd arour I nar 
I a ca t iree sensa the 
4 t s t¢ \\ I Le d c I I¢ 





/ the vast difference effected tn 
woman's appearance by the quantity—and qual 


* Harlene 


every reader of THE Quiver 
at once. In order that no cost 
most remarkable offer of a free 
by the proprietors of ‘* Harlene 

Local hair treatment of hair trouble is the modern 
treatment, At one time medicines were adminis. 
tered internally for all troubles, and, of course 
randfathers may have believed that 
chemicals entering the stomach might cure any- 
thing But to-day, thanks to the public pro- 
nouncements of men like Sir Frederick Treves 
to rational methods of thinking. 
To-day one might just as well think of swallowing 
corn-plasters to cure 
corns on the feet as to 


should start 
may be entailed, a 
trial outfit is made 


years ago our 


we have come 


take internal remedies 
tor hair trouble. Of 
course, a remnant of the 


old taith healers are with 
us, but their teachings 
cannot hold good among 
common-sense people. 
We have little time to 
on the follies of 
other people. Our desire 
is to show those whose 
hair is falling and turn. 
ing grey or losing its 
brilliancy how to restore 
it to its pristine beauty 
he offer of a free outfit 
is open to men and 
women, and any callers 
at the head office of Ed 
wards’ Harlene Co. will 
receive an outfit at once without any charge. Those 
desiring ‘‘ Harlene Hair Drill'’ special trial outfitsto 
be forwarded by post are requested to forward three- 
pence in stamps to cover cost of postage to any part 
of the world, together with form below duly filled in, 
Our advice is to start ‘‘ Harlene Hair Drill” 
to-day, Your hair roots are not in your stomacl 
don't 
stimulating 
head, and 


waste 


the same 
of her hair 
dail) 


btain a similar result by 


Hatr Drill 


chemicals for the purpose ol 


Your hair roots are in your 
such ‘* Harlene for the 


sO swall 
them 


treatment as 








Hair offers is alone suitable 
Further supplies of ** Harlene may be obtaine 
in bottles from Chemists and Stores all over the 
world at 1 6d., and gs. 6d., or will be sent 
post free receipt ot | tal order 
FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
N HARI I 4 ) 
! I w. 


! 
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Of the s 


hin Where the Pen 


net Is a Power - - 








hose | Wherever much writing is done—where the pen _ | 

is (| is a power in the day’s work—you find the Onoto Pen. | 

Bian : a ’ 

- ft It is appreciated and used by all because | 
_ it is the cleanest fountain pen— it cannot leak 
— 5 it saves time, filling itself in a flash from any ink supply 
Ed | it writes smoothly and speedily, never tiring wrist and hand. 

; | Get an Onoto Self-Filling Safety Fountain Pen. It can 

; be obtained ot all stationers, jewellers, stores, etc. Price 


10/6 and upwards, according to size. And it is British 
made. 
Now is the time to do away with old-fashioned writing implements— 
to follow the lead of the expert—to go to the nearest sta.:ioner’s shop 
and buy an— 





Self-Filling - - 
Safety Fountain 


Pen 








A booklet about the Onoto Pen free 
on application to 
T. DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., 
235 Bunhill Row, London, B.C, 
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Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 


The Queen 3 Royal” ] al arp ‘ a . nd Hi cavth rugs sy Colossal Sale  § Bien Velvet Pile Real 
Gigantic Saie< of the ‘‘Queen’s Senne ” wv “4 EARTHRUC “5 6 
Household - 
Sale Price G Pion, 
2/= -HEARTHRUGS TEL OOS ! 





Art Designs 





fapienctbescvay Unapy ches P mantic 
SPECIAL OFFER _Thre« 
RV! for Sine °S% 16s, siz 
. ‘ e, M thian, June rst 
iH et \ leivilie write ae 
“ © * Koya leart nih an fe or 
would als« V 
als re t fh them, Che re £8 14 
SPECIAL OFFER. Three for 5s. 9d., Six for 11s. 34. 
Sweive ter tas.” . Ss COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 
| 
| 


albicans eum somone | REAL BRUSSELS CARPETS 


Extra r y Best O ty, Newest and Choicest Desi 
RPET a Trade Mark « | UG eetdpepencne: m.. Sky, Navy, and the latest « 
, Se “ | every 1 iz nd pr ce us f | vs (a er ah a Sore 


ready for putting dow 




















Admittedly the Cheapest in the world. 
€ ty rder tc 





oo REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 
| st mention tor | Oe by ok SS Ree) emer (tty ne” 
‘ : ae any panes at ig jft. by off 23/-> BRUSSELS (it by iif” Bp: 
76 tof ft. by ra ft 18. f. by of 28) SARPET ' of. ape 
cy 198 | REDUCED + by ft 196 nog . Q ee aft. by 18 ft. 77. 
> ft Lise > SALE rz ft. by o9§ ft. - Altogether suy r ty, with } e border t rrespond. Ar 
; 136 io ft. by sft... 266 of excellence ‘ i ds of Repeat Orders and Testin 
18. PRICE iaft. by ft 30- ceive x ving ¢ est Sat t W hie order please nut 
16/6 i2 ft. by on ft 36/6 | Bed, Dining, Dra or Sitting Room, a y particular colour preferr 
® in. w 2/B per yard; ooh in. wie 
hes RICH VELVET PILE STAIR CARPETS, bordered to match, 2..." )."3 2°93 8 
OUR NEW VENTURE! Yes. Two Different Pattern Hearthrugs or Carpets for the Price of One! (Copyright) 
H.R.H. Prince L. of Battenberg Sir Henry de Bathe Hud an I é le Christoforo Duchess of Wellington 
H.R.H. Prince K  Bigit, Siam Su Henry Bellingham ; Pale e Nicephora Commenuw. Marchioness of Breadalbane 
M Breadalbane Sir E. H. Blair, Bart ‘ c r Marchioness of Hastings, 


Archbishop of Yor 


QUILTS! QUILTS! QUILTS! 100, 000 BEAUTIFUL 








THE 20,000 Real Odourless GIVEN AWAY. 
Oriental Wadded Quilts. GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
LOT a @ lo be disposec vormous sacrifice This Phenomenal Offer ix maie to the readers of a Quiver? 
a t me Lach By/- « th agemygen gh ky we will forward dir t from our 
Car. paid Carri { Looms to ne of our PRU ‘DE N TIAL 
I Qu wonderfe mples of | EAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF -GUINEA 
uxur C overe with Oriental | " = 7 
y « wry. od with Orie ‘ 4 
sige and filled with Patent Purited g 
‘ Size goin by 6oin 
5/- each, or two for 9/6. 
Carriage Paid 
FREE with QUILT—SUPERB ,_.... . aeemetterss 
DOWN PILLOW. t all requirens jarge ‘onoush to coer any ordinay 












FREE RUG showing 


of our , « he ined d f 


' sa ' ' t 
Over 400 000 sold during the past twelve months 
M 7 v ! 









e ! of Repeat » ‘ « le Ay” a 
Dials re ‘ 
With every « etw absolutely give t ons 
away avery 
FREE PRESENTATION. } willsend Two ‘arpets Two Rugs f 
A a Special Gift this week wit! Illust ated Bargain Catalogne of Ca’ peta, 
unely, one of our beautiful Hearthrugs, Overmantel,, Bedsteads, reas 
Bedding, Tabie Linens, \ 
1/- FREE Carpathian | Curtains ac., post free, oa 
Silver Trays. » pag 
$ Ve ‘ t 
i ‘ } 
ry a I € 








xteen years, and have beer very well 








rely upon spontaneous Repeat Orders from our Clients for the maintenance of our Trade Established above a Quarter of a Century All 
orders despatched same day in rotation as they ar.ive by post Cheques and P.O. s payable to 
F. mnie & — (Dept. ®, he-taargnarangiegh oe and — woonsLey ROAD, a 


sail 
No 94 B 1 shipped at low 





























Pile Rea) 
Pale Price 





om ou 


linaiy 


bt ae St 


) South Wales and Monmouthshire A. C. Hill Climb. 
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By Special Appointment to A “EW WINS By Special Appointment to 


Between June 25th, 1908, 
and July tith, 1908. 


SESS SSSSSSSSSSSSESESCESOOOOOOED 


By Special — to 





, . 
corm ere 





H.R.H. THE Rs H.L.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
PRINCE OF WALES, H. M. THE KING. (KING OF PRUSSIA). 


DAIMLER 


June 25th, 1908. Saltburn Speed Trials. 
SILVER BOWL (presented by Earl Fitzwilliam) and 
GOLD MEDAL - - - - - - Won by DAIMLER. 


SILVER CUP (presented by D. H. Thornton, Esq.) and 
GOLD MEDAL - - - - - - Won by DAIMLER. 








New Forest A. C. Hill Climb. 
Fastest Time of Meeting made by DAIMLER. 


First, Second, and Third Fastest Times of Meeting made by 
DAIMLERS. 


(1) GOLD, (2) SILVER, and (1) BRONZE Epa gy 
Won by DAIMLERS. 


July 11th, 1908. Kettleby Hill Climb. 
HARTOPP CUP - - - - - - Won by DAIMLER, 
GOLD MEDAL - . - = - - Won by DAIMLER. 
Made by DAIMLER. 


Fastest Time in 30-h.p. Class - 


Welverhampton A. C. Hill Climb, Class III. 
CLUB MEDAL - . - - - - Won by DAIMLER. 
OPEN MEDAL - - - - - Won by DAIMLER. 





ti pray ect eee ete 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
COVENTRY : Daimler Works. LONDON : 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MANCHESTER: NOTTINGHAM: BRISTOL: 
60, Deansgate. 96-98, Derby Road. 18, Victoria Street. 










BRIGHTON: Palmeira Works, Hove. 





















YOUR HAIR 


Reader, your looking glass tells you that you 
are getting very thin over the temples ; you have 
to carefully manipulate your hair so as to make 
a decent show. At the back of your head, too, 
there is a thin spot, or there soon will be unless 
you take care. It only needs a little more to 
inform you and your friends of the unpalatable 
truth that you are really going bald. This was 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ condition before he discovered 
“Tatcho.” “Look at my hair now,’ he told the 
Editor of the “Daily Mail’ when announcing 
his discovery; “isn't that convincing evidence 
of the value of ‘Tatcho’?"” Now, reader, why 
should you hesitate? Wouldn't you like to be 
able to say “Look at my hair now”? Is there 
a doubt of it? Then get your “ Tatcho” to-day. 


“TATCHO” COUPON. 


GY 7 
on” sah 174-7 jo a 
“eo siev a 4 


* TATCHO” is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at 1/«, 2/9, and 4/6. 


THE QUIVER. 


WITH ALL MY HEART I THANK GOD FOR “ TATCHO.” 


Sirs,—‘ Tatcho'—'A remedy capable of y orking 
won a * Strange but how true are the words! I can wit! all 
my he a Sear d for having tried * Tatcho.’ It will be a yea 
the month that I first used the wonderful ‘ Tat; 0. 
pt Besgertin an mg net Bing A eadful manner through wo 
and illne f my dear wife, who died at Menton | was lost t to 
know what to do 1 saw ‘ Tatcl 10" advertised, and have been 
faithful ver since, fi und while travelling in my auto| 
could leave my cap off and n h cold, It is simply great 
Hair r nt place and he ad poe I feel it has ent el 
rejuvenated me Yours most gratefully, — 

CHEVALIER ECOREL, 
Grand Hotel Continental, Nice.’ 


Tatcho 


FOR YOUR HAIR. 























That is what 
you want! 





Get your Bottle 
of 
TATCHO 
To-day, NOW! 





“‘ TATCHO” 
DOES !IT!! 
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PARENTS have WRITTEN to say: 


‘Your Plasticine has kept three little children in amusement a w hole winter.” 
“My youngsters love their box of Plasticine.” 
“Your Plasticine has given more hours of real enjoyment than all the.other more costly toys put together.” 


‘We are DELIGHTED with your Plasticine,” 

THE BUILDER BOX, with 5 Colours, Brick Maker, Trowel, Roller, Tile Cutters, Directions, 
&c., &c. Post Free, 5/6. THE COMPLETE MODELLER BOX, 5 Colours and all 
necessary Tools, &c. Post Free, 2/10. 
we. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 











All smquarses for samples and ail letter orders to be sent to Beifast. 


NIA Collars. les’, from 3/11 per dozen 
RISH Gent's 4-fold, 4/11 per dozen. 

| Cutts for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 oe dozen. 

NIA. “hirtay 

NF SHRINKS Cuffs & Bodies of 

9 Fine Long Cloth, 

PP t 7 ae 3s per 4-doz. 

See that vou and every member of your family wear it. N.B, — Ol b SHIRTS AND SHIRTS : > 

brinks, : as new fo Gute. 


It protec st chills, is all wool, never s made as good 
and is highly sprees Fs 148. the half dozer the King and Princess of Wales, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ‘on ‘BELFAST; ‘and at 156 to 170, Regent St,. London. 
































hs laemjaanie. Naw || [LACE CURTAINS FREE. 
tists Messr 3k ve very best 
Sorword = wale Ask for Catalogue 1209, and see particulars 
per x eng a er canine Gn: etl tee al BRAPERIES for THE — a 
treet (0 Rathbone Place) eae’ eS tye Bere coed he ed be 
ARTIFICIAL {spots Son Lace Curtains, Cassmont Fabrics te warm oueurings: 


Plushettes and Serges in Art Shades Table Cloths, 
Down Quilts, Linens, Special line of Heavy Damask 
Gloths, Hosiery, etc. Consider ‘he Advant.ge of buyimg Direct, 
s Ss. PEACH S& SONS, 
Dept 120, The Looms, NOTTINGHAM, Est. so years 


IT IS CHILD'S PLAY 


a 
PASTILLES D if ae DUCHESS 
THROAT, and VOICE. JY BOOT POLISH 


For CHEST, THROAT, 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 























Invaluable to St caters, Singers, ant Teachers. A shine of magnificent 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN write: “1 Proctor brilliancy — Does not 
injure the Leather, 

MAD HAR: hed Use 
ANE Saran Ry a D Throat cake on the boots, 


or soil the clothes. 


SIR HENRY IRVING Proctor’ Pine 
MISS ELLEN TERRY ©: ers I Sole Proprictors : 


r the Voice ther Tozenge of | STEPHENSON BROS., LTD., 
nly in boxes. He and 2/6, by Chemists and j BRADFORD. 


Stores, or |} ted from 








PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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An 


Unprecedented 


Success 











Cloth 


+ S tt 


Net 


The 


UPWARDS OF 
670,000 
COPIES SOLD 


— 


Leather | 


1/6 


Net 





People’s Library 


The following is a list of the first 70 Volumes, now ready :— 


*l. Treasure Isiand and Kidnapped | 35. The Opium Eater and other Writings 
STEVENSON DE QUINCEY 
2. Adam Bede ELIOT *36-39. Complete Works (4 vols.) SHAKESPEARE 
3. East Lynne woop i). Barnaby Rudge DICKENS 
i. The Essays of Elia LAMB 41. Last of the Barons LYTTON 
5. A Tale of Two Cities DICKENS i2. Fairy Tales ANDERSEN 

6. lwanhoe scoTT is. Vicar of Wakeficid and Poems 

7. Poems, 1830-1865 TENNYSON GOLDSMITH 
8. Westward Ho! KINGSLEY ii. The Deersiayer COOPER 
*Y. Sesame and Lilies, Unto this Last, & 15. Sense and Sensibility AUSTEN 
The Political Economy of Art RUSKIN ij. Poems and songs BURNS 
l). The Scariet Letter HAWTHORNE 7. The Three Musketeers DUMAS 
ll. Cloister and the Hearth READE ik, The Channings woop 
12. The Christmas Books DICKENS 49. The Ingoldsby Legends BARHAM 
13. Tom Brown's Schooidays HUGHES i). Oliver Twist DICKENS 
"lt. King Solomons Mines HAGGARD “SL The Little Minister BARRIE 
15. Poems, 1833-1865 BROWNING 52. Fairy Taics GRIMM 
16 John Halifax, Gentleman CRAIK ‘3. Meditations MARCUS AURELIUS 
17. Essays and other Writings BACON Mt‘. Uncte Tom's Cabin STOWE 
IS. The Mill on the Fioss ELIOT 55. Natural History of Seiborne WHITE 
19. The Autocrat of the Breakfast Tabie *s6. The Two Paths and other Essays RUSKIN 
HOLMES 7. The Pathfinder COOPER 
20 Kenilworth ScoTT SS. Tales from Shakespeare LAM8s 
1. Jane Eyre BRONTE 5D. Weman in White COLLINS 

22. Robinson Crusoe DEFOE 60. Sartor Resartus and Essays on Burns 
23. Wavericy sScoTT and Scott CARLYLE 
24. Old Curiosity Shop DICKENS 61. It is Never Too Late to Mend READE 
25. Essays and other Writings EMERSON 62. Pilgrim's Progress BUNYAN 
%. Cranford GASKELL 63. Shirley BRONTE 
277. Silas Marner ELIOT O41. Tales, Poems, & Sketches BRET HARTE 
28. Poetical Works LONGFELLOW 65. Hypatia KINGSLEY 
9, Last Days of Pompeii LYTTON 66. Lectures and Essays HUXLEY 
). Esmond THACKERAY 67. Handy Andy LOVER 
iL. Pride and Prejudice AUSTEN 68 Voyages of Discovery CooK 
. Tower of London AINSWORTH 69. Mr. Midshipman Easy MARRYAT 

3%. Bible in Spain BORROW 70. Heroes and Hero Worship and Essays 
|. Last of the Mohicans COOPER on Goethe CARLYLE 
Special attention is directed to the volumes starred in above list. Three of the books are copyright, and 
not obtainable in any other series. The four complete volumes of Shakespeare form an edition of the 
poet's works which, for size and clearness of print, and for durability and taste of binding, and for price, 


cannot be equalled anywhere. 
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Most of the volumes in the series contain features of special interest 
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THE QUIVER. 











Valuable alike for Invalids and the Robust. 





made in a minut 


cannot digest cow’s milk. and is especially useful for the aged. 
e, the addition of boiling water only being necessary. 





A unique and light diet for Invalids and others. 


It is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 


It can be 








In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &c. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


pee The “Allenburys” DIET is a food for Aputts and is quite distinct 
from the well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 


A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 














FITS CURED 


By OZERINE. I: cured pormanentiy the 
ver f Ee piley I ling S C tC., 
ad failed In aln t every 1 ts 
first dose It recomme vie ‘ by 








nd, | it meat 


SENT TO ALL “PARTS OF 7 WORLD. 


Many cive and 


‘| never thought |! should ever again 
be the man | am to-day. The fits have 
gone, and OZERINE has cured me; | took 
it for a little over two years. | shall cer- 
tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 
| know of. 


many ti and of letter wl h 
estifying to the extraordinary 


OZERINE. ‘ttl ‘ d ufterers of all ag 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


‘absolutely tA, o 


Price 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottic, post free. 


I. W. NICHOL 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 








EYES -AND EAR 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


For all Diseases of the Eye; Deafness in 
all its forms; Noises in lead and Ears; 
Discharges from Ears; Deafness from 
Influenza and «atarrh. § 1 remedies 
forwarder, Hiundreds of letters in testi 
mony o painful feosrenanta Write 





ai for Restin wnials and Printed Questions 
to answer, sent free. r.T. ISON. Ison’s Pye and Ear Dispensary, 
Lid.. Great George . eA | Estab. 1871.) 








NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Ree if y rid-renowned 
BURGESS’ LION ‘OINTMENT. 

ved many a limb from the knife. 
Cured others after being given up by Hospitals. 
The BesT REMEDY f r Wo NDS and all SKIN 





vb asses. A CERTAIN CURE for ULCERS, 
rumMouRS, ABS SBS, ECZEMA, &c. 
T" $ =f we timonials from all Parts, 
Sold by all Chern Tid... 1 “A er r post free for P.O. from 


>. I 
Proprietor, k. BURGE SS. 69, Gray s Inn “> ad, London, Advice gratis. 








NOSES AND EARS. 


Rs ae The only pat 
I rove 1 


y es of all kinds. Scientific 
yet ec 4 1 cep 
io ve et articulars. 
stablished medically 


Rea Noses. My 
t a y ures red noses. 


6 extra 
ly Patent Rubber Ear Caps 
nding ears. Hundreds of success 

t free. I . 1/6 extra 
P. Lees RAY, 10, Central 
Chambers, Liverpool. 






39 
Ucly ‘Ears. 





— 
Aner “ 












TLER 


Manufacturers’ catalogue tree. A com 
plete selection of Sheftield Cutlery and 
Plate, and goods for Presents—a vwalu- 
able guide tothe Sheftield Cutlery indus- 
tries, which connects the buyer with the 
Factory. Our Great Speciality: The 
* Enterprise’ Peres’. 51 pieces genuine 
Sheffield T ae > ry for 25.- Ask for 
atnloges 


u Save enormousl 
J GRAVES, Lid., SHEFFIELD 

























e Machine in the 




























THE QUIVER. _ a 
AUTUMN CLEARANCE SALE 


Use only 
(Pa PORTABLE GREENHOusEs, 





r Substantially constructed in sectior 
+ Plete with door ; ventilators. Sta aaa a 
glass. Any handy man caz fy, — 
7ft. by sft . aa 
a sf * A206 
ee op t . ie ea #4 
ph . . 312 6 
t 7. 12 6 
* aoft ft ; 
5 0 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


Made of 








A e can fix 
omplete Appar 
i flow and F 
ted vd f yt 
when ov Size 
) soft 
£ y oft 
asi y wft., £65/-. 
Send for Sale List Post Free. 





(Black and Brown) 


Pela =10)e o-oo eye) tea | W. COOPER, Ltd., 7°' © PsNooN ss, 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR. 


Tins, 3d., 6d., & Is. 








NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 


Your beotmaker can wer. If he does not stock them 


send his natne and address toG. H. NELSON, Clarke Road, Full particulars as to this class of publicity, by means of a 
Northampton, and a FREE GAMPLE will be rent to you large number of the above, circulating in England, Scotland, and 





Ireland, may be had on application to the Manager, Advertisement 
“ | 
Take ng other, there is nothing ‘‘just Department, CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sausage, 
as good as N Polish. lLudgate Hill, London, E.C. 




















Cassell’s Magazine | 


Sites th OCTOBER Articles on | 
ieuadlond NUMBER How to Furnish a Flat | 








Mary Cholmondeley i Ella C. Crundy | 
Contains H. Rider Hacgard : Story-writer | 
Stanley iL. Wood and Psychologist | 
| Numerous Complete W.B. Northrop | | 
Frank H. Shaw 4 J Electric Car Driver 
Stories by Training an Ele 
Marian Bower ’ Walter T. Roberts | | 
Well-known Writers Up the River in Paris 
Anne Warner — John Bell 
i Willy Burmester, the Famous 
L. Fleming Struthers | Interesting Articles Violinist 


Jean Victor Bates 


Clarence Rook on | 
e . Dressmaking as a Profession 

A. Wallis Myers Topical Subjects Florence Davidson | 
| ll T he Voice and its Training 

Tae | mn 7 M. Sterling Mackinlay 
| Illustrated 














- ) 
| 6d ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 6d 
s ( ELL AND ©O., 1 . LA RES AUVAGE, Lt ON, E.( e | 













LE, 


1OUSEs, 





tofa 


id, and 


sement 


luvage, 








ndy 


riter 
rop 
rts 


sell 


L 
the World! 


Never before in the 
history of the coat trade 







has such wf :paralleled 
vaiue been offere d. 
Model 857 


8/ 


wi sentry 8/6 
This ma cent Coat 
is 50 inches | ng 
Fas sionably ed with Chesterfield 
ee sty yllar, and smartly cut 













evers The full, gracefully draping 
t is defined £0 908 SS Sue 


and buttons, and the sleeves are most / 
attractively tailored ar d finished with 
anes ffs May be had in stylish, 





> Serge in Navy, Brown, 


Green or Black 





Send 8/ Send 
to-day to day 
rr ad. extra 
PATTERNS POST FREE 


















Ladies should write 

at once for Noble's Z 

New Booklet of 

Autumn Fashions 4 D> 
in Cost € antles 














Children's Frocks, Dress 


Ae)eea| Fabrics, a: seni pont 
NOBLE v-” 






Brook Street Mills 
B MANCHESTER 





THE QUIVER. 


THE PEN 
FOR 


YOU. 


Entirely free from Com- 

plications or wearing 

parts to get out of order. 
CLEAN, 


EASILY 





Every Hand Suited. 
pend Pen a Pleasure. 


7 = 6 upwards. 


Sold by all Stationers 
and Jewe lers. 
Write for Catalogue. 


am, heen é co., 79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 


capside, E 1. Regent Street, W. ; 

ge Street & AN( CHESTER; 10, Rue Neuve, 

BRUSSE: Br Ave. de Opera, PARIS; 
and at NEW vi RK and CHICAGO. 

















A GOOD NAME 


and 
a RTE A GOOD 
RE ‘ CURI ae “op 
for hae 


ARTICLE 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, etc. ag 









IT ATTACKS THE CAUSE by Eliminating 
the Excess of Uric Acid in the Blood. 


vs Testimony tothe WRECURA 
URICURA 


URICURA 


Hammond's Uricura Liniment, Price 1/1} and 2/9 
Uricura Drops, Price 1/14 


a ts and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Or P ‘ree THE HAMMOND REMEDIES CO., 
; BARRY, GLAM. 








WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and Strength 





To Rectify Anemia. Nine-tenths 
of the sickness and general weakness in 
young girls arises from a poor condition 
of the blood and is best corrected by 
** Wincarnis 

To Relieve Exhaustion. If you 
find your strength unaccountably ebbing 
away until you feel almost fit to drop, 
take “ Wincarnis’’ daily with your 
meals, and you Ws soon be fit. 

To Prevent iaflucnee. You can 
avoid any kind of infectious disease by 
keeping up your strength at its maxt- 
mum Perhaps you can't do it yoursell, 
but ** Wincarnis '' can do it effectually 
for you, 





SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 





SIGN THIS COUPON 





To obtain “ WINCARNIS” free of charge 
Name 
1 ddrvess 

\ 
Fill i und send with three 
enn stamps } { carriage. 
harge for the bottle of * Wincarnis. 











COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich. 







































= RED GIANT. 


is 
the Best. 
Always Ready. 
Can be carried in 
any position. Will 
not leak or blot. Made 
in Best Red Vulcanite. 
Spiral Spring Needle. 


Post Paid, 3/6. 


JEWEL PEN CO. (Dept. A.B.), 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
To be had of High-Class Statwners. 


“THE QUEEN” 








KIND IS PREFERRED. 
FRE 


Awarde! 4) Goid M 
= with —— is. size, a LINEN STRETCHER, 
STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES 





JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL KIN Bi 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER | 


Assupyiied to the Royal Houseb: lc 
* for S5uperic ari — 


post free, 6 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate & 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I’ 26 & 46 








RECOMMENDS 









vr 12 San;s, 









































BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Ac ept nothing but the Origine! *hy-Nall Life-size Doll, 
nd see it bears the most 5 poe. erage BMiark, wi bh the word 


LIFE- “SIZE DOLL FREE! 


THE YEAR ROUND. 
aune . ‘Glethes will now Fit Dollie! 
Free Gift of a 
2t-in. Rubber 
Balicon and 
two ¥-in. Dolls 


lt your draper or toy dealer cannot 
supply this Life-size Doll, send us a 
Zs. Postal Order, and we will send 
you, post L aid the co lete parcel 

taming the Life-size Dell and 
in. Dolls and 24-in. Rubber 

or we will send you th 
Dolls and 
of our 





















parcel c ntaumuyys the 
Bal oon, if you sel Te 
suk nv Packets of sHY- 
PEALE> the Electric Polish 
Fabne (write to =. yandw 
will send y 


paid). Wit sa NaLL 


you need ne 
Powder 1 n 
the cloth in the con 
dition which y 


receive it, It wil px 








th soe it ator y : 
« Life-size Doll 
ted in Past Colours 


Send for illustrated list and testir Ww the a 


buyY- NAt L CHEMICAL Co., 
75, ‘Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 











BILLIARD TABLES 


Why pay Fancy Prices ? 

Buy direct from the makers. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Thousanis of Test 





wren east 

Portable Tables, as illustrated, from 37/6. Billiard Table, complete 

with Stand, from 90/-. Billiard Dining Tables from £6 lt, 
Full-size Tables from £28 10s. lilustrated List Post Free. 


Empire Billiard Co., 751, Old Kent Rd., London, S.E. 





Now Ready 
The 


irl’s Realm 


Annual. 8s. 
—1908 


Edited by S. H. LEEDER 



























\ cor n Serial St ries by 
L. T. Mea t I Hella Sidney Woolf, 
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Macit jurter, H ard niler Christy, 
Hugh ] n M is Stone, J. Sant, R.A. 
Hon. John Collier, and other eminent artssts. 















AND CO., LTD... 1A BELLE SAUVAGE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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Successful Campaign Against Eczema 


Thousands of Remarkable Cures effected daily by ‘‘ Antexema’”’ 
Every Skin Sufferer should prove its powers without delay 


E hear a great deal 
about armies and the 
art of war, but ‘* peace 


hath her victories no less 
renowned than war,” and 
that is specially true of the 
triumphs of modern medi 
cal science. The forces of 
health are waging relent 
less war with the forces of 


; 


disease ind a good illus 
tration f this fact is 
found in the successful 
“Antexema” campaign 
againsteczema, that enemy 
of human comfort, ease, 
and good looks. Victory 
after victory is being won 
distressing 
complaint. You need 
suffer no longer from 
wearying incessant irrita 
tion, which is bad by day 
and worse at night. Ic- 
zema has now met its 
master, and this terrible 
skin affection will soon 
be a th RE of the past “ Antexema"’ sh 
Thousands are being cured for eczema of 
by wonder-working *‘ Ant 
exema"™ every day. You can be delivered from 
the clutches of eczema, either dry, moist, scaly, 
gouty, acute, or chronic, by marvellous 
“ Antexema Arm yourselves with ‘* Antexema "’ 
and completely put to flight eczema and every 
skin complaint. 

The first thing for you to remember is that 
‘Antexema "’ is not a greasy ointment 


*“Antexema” is Unique 
and something quite different and distinct from 
everything else offered. ‘* Antexema’’ is a won 
derful triumph of applied medical knowledge and 
scientific research, and the results that follow its 
use are of a marvellously gratifying character. 
Amongst other points in favour of *t Antexema,” 
me of the most striking is the fact that it cures 
every kind of skin illness, either in their early 


against this 


or ance stages It is a great thing that 
Ant na cures eczema, but it must be 
remembered that it also cures every other skin 
¢ plaint We are most anxious that you should 
realise the fact that there is no skin trouble 
that \ntexema"’ will not cure. We find there 
are ma victims of skin illness who cannot 
Delieve that a cure is possible. You may have 
fered for years, and tried so-called remedies, and 

D to doct ind hospitals without benefit, but 
assure you that ‘* Antexema”™ will certainly 


[ry *‘ Antexema" and prove it. 





uld always be used 


the 


, 


As soon as **‘Antexema’ 
is applied it forms a pro- 
tective, airtight, artificial, 
and invisible skin over the 
affected part, which pre- 
vents dust, dirt, or the 
germs of lockjaw, blood- 
poisoning, or other diseases 
finding their way into the 
body. If you have regard 
for your skin health and 
for your bodily health, you 
will never be without a 
bottle of ‘‘ Antexema," and 
by using it at the first sign 
of ill-health of the skin 
you will prevent further 
trouble. discomfort, disfig- 
urement, and humiliation. 

Every skin illness is 
cured by ‘ Antexema."’ 
The question is sometimes 
asked, ‘* Will ‘ Antexema’ 
cure pimples? "" Someone 
else says, ‘‘ Will it cure 
ringworm ?” and a third 
person says, ‘* Will it cure 
redness and roughness of 
my skin, or is it right for 
bad legs or nettlerash ?" 
Then again the inquiry is made, ‘‘ Does ‘ Antexema’ 
cure eczema of every kind, even if it has lasted 
for years?*' To all these questions there is one 
answer, ‘ Yes!" emphatically “‘ Yes!" The very 
worst irritation, so bad that you are wretched all 
day, and driven almost mad at night, stops as soon 
as you apply ‘‘ Antexema" to the bad place. The 
sweet, soothing relief so gained is most grateful to 
the skin-tortured man, woman, or child. Use ‘* Ant 
exema™ and prove its healing power for yourself. 


You can see “Antexema” Cure 

Day by day, as you use “ Antexema," you will 
notice an improvement in the condition of your 
skin. Blemishes will disappear, your skin will 
become clearer, irritation will be a thing of the 
past, and soon there will not be a vestige of your 
former trouble remaining. Thousands have 
proved this, and it wil! be your experience too 
if you adopt the * Antexema”’ treatment. Don't 
delay. Get a bottle of ** Antexema"’ to-day. 

‘‘Antexema” is supplied by all chemists and 
stores in 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. bottles; or post free 
direct and plain wrapped, rs. 3d. and 2s. gd., from 
the Antexema Company, 83, Castle Road, London, 
N.W. With every bottle is enclosed a copy of 
our family handbook, “ Skin Troubles.” ‘ Ant- 
exema” can also be obtained from all chemists and 
stores in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa, India, and all British Dominions 


fac ¢ or neck 
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Autumn 
Complexions. 


Now is the time to ‘‘tone"’ up the 
kin to preserve your complexion 





+ ope J: 
fhaTURE > Gum 


throughthecom vinter. ICILMA 

FLU OR ( RE ‘AM, the ‘** face 

cream without grease,” is wondertully success- 
ful in keeping the skin soft, smooth, and white 
at all times, and the Icilma Natural Water it 
contains gives perfect ‘‘tone"’ to the skin and 
stimulates its natural energy to resist the ill- 


effects of cold, frost, win "i and weather changes. 


Sottons 
Fiuor Cream 


is the only really safe and beneficial face-cream. It 
eanses the pores, softens a 1 soothes the skin, and 
ahes the complexion delightlully clear and attrac- 
Thi s foamy fragrant crea contains NO 
G RE AS and thus cannot grow hair, nor does it 
need pe wri to hide it t is the most economical as 
well as the best of face-creams. Price 1/e everywhere, 
WAR NIN Grea reams attract particles of dirt 
from the air to even t leanest surface, and finally 
ruin f r Pie xion z fest your face<ream Jor 
gre iSeé i t le per 
Send 3d 1 for dainty sample f 
ICILMA FLt ’R CREAM and SOAP 
and full particulars for care of the skin 
ICILMA CO., LTD., 
(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 









Afternoon Tea Cakes 
fresh from the oven. 


These can be made at home in about 
quarter of an hour easily and successfully with 


“Paisley Floar’ 


(7 rade Mark) 
the sure raising powder,— 





Cut them open, butter, dust with 
sugar, and serve hot. So light, so 
digestible, everybody enjoys them, 


“Afternoon Tea Cakes” 
and 34d. packet of “Paisley 
also many other interesting ones. 


Recipe for these 
in every 7d 


Flour,’ 





























HOUSES 


of this great City 
tantly being 
isited by the CITY 
MISSIONARIES, 


who eng 


ire Col 


In con 
versation with the 
inmates, urging then 
to turn from 
righteousne 





In all, 409 Missionaries Employed. 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED 


LONDON CITY MISSION 


3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 





Face Contents 


LOOK WELL and you 
will look your BEST 


THE 
GOOD EFFECTS 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


are NEVER lost to you. There 
is NONE nicer, NONE so good 


for you. 








“*J0 times more nutritious than 


ordinary cocoa. ’’—LANCET. 
; > Stores, &c. 
OF all Chemis, ‘ rare: 


\ » PLASMOD 
Ltd (Dept. » 
Farringdon 5t I 
for full part 
about Pa mor 
parat 

. f the ‘PLASMON 


COOKERY BOOK 
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The Quiver, October, 1908. 
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“ The Brown Bread that is Light in Crum 


is no bread so delicious 
and with a fine flavour all its own. 
Ask your baker for it by name—Turog Bread. 
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THE QUIVER. 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE. 


( a the making of Shakespeares there is and interesting introductions to each play. 


































no end. But for our part we feel In addition, the two gentlemen summarise 
that we have yet to see the Shakespeare in a capital volume entitled ‘ Shake- 
that will be quite satisfactory both in speare: Life and Work,” the latest 
outward form and in the delicate matter results of Shakespeare knowledge and 
of the editing For any edition that criticism. This forms a volume of the 
claims to reach this high standard, series. Neither this volume nor the in- 
the Editor must have qualities raising troductions to the plays are dry-as-dust 
him above the common herd (if we disquisitions for the delectation of the 
may be excused the expression) of learned, but informative and fascinating 
commentators reading throughout, vitally interesting 

We do not think we have come across to both student and general reader. 
any edition of Shakespeare’s works which Iwo styles of binding have been 
takes the fancy in quite the same way as adopted :—one an attractive shade of 
The Century Shakespeare (40 vols., Cassell red cloth, with gilt back, and the other 
od. net cloth, 1s. 6d. net leather). Of courss a charmingly effective red lambskin em- 
we do not say it is the ideal edition, but bellished with gold decoration and 
we do say most emphatically that it has lettering, both on the side and_ back, 
not been our fortune to see a daintier o1 with gilt top and silk bookmark. The 
more satisfying edition than the present embellishments, designed by a well-known 
one at the pric decorative artist, Mr. Reginald L. Knowles, 
It bears, we may add, the imprimatur are tastefully printed in two colours. 

of that world-renowned Shakespearian \ special feature of the Century Shake- 
critic, Dr. Furnivall, who has written, speare is the photogravure frontispleces 
assisted by Mr. John Munro, exhaustive which are trom original paintings. 












. IRON versus RUBBER. 
/ OA GOOD TESTIMONIAL. 


A wearer of 


WOOD-MILNE revorvine 


HEEL PADS writes : 


“ Dear Sirs, 

“As a wearer of your HEEL PADS | think 
you may like to hear of my experience. 

“I had a pair of pads fixed to my boots several months ago. 
They are not half worn down, but the iron screws have THREE TIMES 
worn through, showing how much better your rubber lasts than does 
iron itself. The rubber is as good as ever. THIS PAIR OF HEELS 
HAS SAVED ME A GUINEA.” 


ONLY WOOD-MILNE WILL DO THIS. 
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Wheneve~ there is enfeebled digestion 
there is a case for the use of Benger’s Food. 









This applies very directly to those of 
advancing or advanced age. 


At these periods of life many persons 
cannot take milk alone because it is too 
heavy, and on the other hand many find 
it unsatisfying. 


The particular and important feature of 
Benger’s Food is that it can be prepared 
to suit any degree of digestive power, 
according to the directions on the tin. 












It contains in itself the natural digestive 
principles which act during the cooling 
process just before the food is finally 
boiled for serving. 


Benger’s Food can therefore be enjoyed 
and assimilated when other foods disagree. 

| It is a delicate and highly nutritious 
| cream, rich in all the elements necessary 
\ to maintain vigorous health, but entirely 


\free from rough and indigestible particles. 












It forms an admirable supper dish for 
any person who requires special nourish- 





























ment, and is moreover, very conducive 
to the enjoyment of a good night’s rest. 


All aged persons of weakly digestion would 
learn much that is valuable to know in the new 
Booklet just published by the proprietors of 
Benger’s Food. Among other things it contains 
a variety of dainty recipes, prepared to relieve 
the monotony of milk and similar dietary. 
copy will be sent Post Free on application to 


Benger’s Food Lid., iter.works 











Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, &c.,everywhere, 
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HOVIS TOAST 


is particularly nice, as its fresh, crisp, dainty 
flavour has a charm that no white toast has. 


The wealth of the wheat 1s 
concentrated in Hovis Bread 
which is recommended by all 
the leading Doctors. 


It is made only from wheat and is 
without the addition of chemicals. 


To be had from all leading bakers. 


No home should be without it. 


Illustrated Booklet and Free Sample will be sent on request to the Hovis-Bread Flour Co., Ltd., 
Macclesfield. 
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Only Edith. 


A Love Story. 
By SCOTT GRAHAM. 
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MRHERE'S y Edith to consider, and “we have been summoned to Topford to-mor- 
I! won't mind.” Dr. Gilbert row, and can't be back in time for Mrs. Lund’s 
father im the surgery rarden party You can't walk, as it's five 
miles, so I see nothing for it but for you to 
od-looking, but slightly stav at home i 
very carefully dressed “Oh, I don't mind, uncle,”’ she answered ' 
nonly son, and eventual cheertully. 
Hourtshing practice in * Edith,” lded Gilbert, lounging in—and 
nable watering place it was noticeable that at his voice the fingers \ 
Hie had done very which were daintily folding a napkin trembled | 
und at the hospital shehtly ‘I’m dining at the Selwyns’ to- ' 
dhim a brilhant future night, and I hope you reminded that stupid 
onal advantages, all this laundress to starch my dress shirts better. 
Lt with a kind of contemptu \re there plenty in my drawer ?”’ i 
lures, nobodies, and all I did tell her ; and you'll find several to } 
elt Ile was not the choose from, and a dozen new ties, too.”’ | 
remarked ; but, never- Oh, and just run to the conservatory, will | 
there you, and cut a Niphetos or something nice for | 
Kirke, M.D., was a hand my buttonholk he continued, with a lordly | 
id upright ce te his TF | 
f hose time was occupied She ran to execute the commission, but it 
t h social and pro was not easy to suit his fastidious taste ; and 
t f his clever son It was when finally he came downstairs in full war, / 
but sometimes he wished paint ind looking very handsome, it was | 
toleration for natural she who must carefully pin the rose in his 
he never owned it coat, and give the final touches to his tie | 
I’) k to her,” rejoined the [I wish you were coming, too,’’ he con- 
ed the handsome hall descendingly said, as he donned his lIght / 
H to the luxurious dining vercoat But here are such heaps of 
vhet ently arrived parlourmakl virls in Beachbourne, and you don't care for 
ble for dinnet She was dinner parties, do you? Oh, I left some | 
{ ht. dark girl—-hardly letters on my writing table I want stamped j 
le face evinced thought and posted—-you'll see after them, won't \ 
ishleather in hand you and you might tie up this week's 
e silver l / ind lar it to poor old Griftiths 
( 1 to think, there neve in Wales I know in that remote village he’s ) 
bout table appoint wwiully glad to get it, poor chap! Oh, and 
d Gilbert ; and to spare will you put titch in the sleeve of my blazer ? 
usually superintended It’s hanging up in my room, behind the door 
Edith promised to fulfil all these behests 
ee ( er unck She was which, with some letters her uncle wished het 
econd wife, who was to write, kept her busy most of the evening | 
1. and spent all her tim She could not resist a sigh now and then as 
Dr. Nirke had adopted he thought of Gilbert enjoying himself at the 
| rphan ; and now Selwyns ind doubtless being made much of 
urged many duties by the ladies ther \s a matter of fact, that 
neral factotum, and was destined to be a memorable evening tor 
| d ! i 
L het ry mu Arrived um their drawing room, Gilbert 
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lordly superi- 
peri 

your ideas ! 
Edith 18) | 

in ent 
thi 

stinginess ! 


well enough | 
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sagement that evening. Miss Field did “T’'m sorry you think I disgrace you by 
nlav tennis (which would not have been my shabbiness she said, with a touch of " 
sable for her complexion so. Gilbert hauteur in her voice. ‘“ But there’s no need | 
leclined 1 play, considerably embat to trespass on your generosity. I have a 
sing his host who was short of men, and very nice silk for the dinner, and a pretty pink 
| , pea counted on him Wherefore it be muslin I’ve never worn for the garden party, 
y wt Edit o plaved very well, but was and I'll buy a new hat to-morrow.” 
| dv tired aft t long morning of domesti ‘Let me pay for that, then,”’ he suggested. 
J had to exert herself in double measure \fter all, Edith was a very good sort, and 
am ¢ et She was conscious decidedly useful to him in many ways; and an 
took leave, that she was a less occasional present or so, just to keep her in 
, D than i 
Field cool f 
| dress ed by 
) xertio but = she 
| t it rathe icl of } 
bert to re L ow red " 
heeks Ww they | 
d hor 
e last vw 1 very | 
set } aded 
ticall should | 
be l sit out ; 
Id ' 
| t ight | 
ut il hat 
W V1 rt ’ 
ell-w vy dis i 
\ at Was 
’ Mis { 
. % l ' I 
1 d i inttl 4 
: | 
rth she | 
edit H you 
urt | use, { 
I Y fully | 
| 
\ | + lx i 
t Ma I | 
n Field | 
ink | ibby 
bel 1 
2 } 
| wie i 
h W ter] 
\ iI 
hy se 
1 
ull 
1] 
B 
. 
, \ led b 
la ir of 
yes kl ! 


“Gilbert was introduced to Miss Field 
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a pleasant humour, would not be thrown Highlands ’’ next afternoon, in company with 
way the Selwyvns She appeared in a new and left 
Once for all, understand, Gilbert that I ravishing toilette, all smiles and sweetness ; \ 
will sof accept presents from you!” she but carefully casting, as Edith observed with - 
returned, turning on him with such a flash a woman's native shrewdness, an appraising Tell 
in her eves that for a moment he was fairly eve round the handsome sitting rooms through vr 
tartled But then | reflected that women which Gilbert. anxious for her to see his sur rt 
; roundings, conducted het I 
and scanning the green s] 
houses and garden with \ - 
critical glances. She over- | : 
flowed with compliments ; 5 
rhe Highlands ” Was a i or 
love ly place and she 
envied Miss Clinton living 
there, instead of in grimy ‘ 
London ! She was pas 
sionately fond of the sea; a 
she could watch it frot be: 
norning till night and 
never tire ! In the in 
tervals of her raptures 
ethereal syvIph — thougl : 
hie Was she allowed : 
Gilbert to heap on | 
the expensive cake and 
costly hothouse fruit ! 
had been at great pains 
to procure until Edit! 
thought it was Just 4s 
well Miss Field happened m 
to be in a do tor’s hous é 
And thereafter wee! 
after week, it was UW 
ame thing he Selwyns 
ood naturedly pressed 
their guest to extend het 
visit when they saw 
how matters were ; and 
Gilbert neglecting — his 
patients and all els 
pent most ol his time 
ith | golden - haired 
charmect Kach day ! 
became more infatuated ; ; 
nd = ea day Edit 
retl detested he! 
‘ It was not envs 
1 icalousy ; to her mind 
Miss Field did not ring 
t1 and it was only for 
} monev and his § 
I'm sorry you think I disgrace you by my shabbiness’” | position that she wanted 
Culbert His devotl 
i itable « 1 ind e is very pl ed. both in lis own house 
bably « i nd Jj KOI rl, of ind = clsewhere Edith meanwhile plodded 
\ Field r be teadily on in her old, well-worn path of duty ; 
I be 1 that the odade uw to the spoth perfection of Gilbert's line! 
mended Ii plove put away the things 
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inkstand, cut the 


s of | b wid tidied his writin 
wit ore pain at her heart She 
d cr of making ship 
k of | life and yet could do 
, comfort—-for human nature 
quit unexpectedly ihat her 
views regarding Gilbert's 
yr. Kirke had admired her pretti 
t first ; but : ld eves, keener than his 
ited below the = surface 
nd 1 h was wanting 
I must sat wish this fine London lady 
to upset the whole house ! 
bled e day, on finding that Gilbert 
t im, had taken out. th 
‘ir of { ve Alice a drive ** Sh 
x { I don’t like her, for all her 
ket \ ' [ wonder Gilbert hasn't 
be taken in by her! She'll 
nee if he marries her, vain 
And for Edith did not warmly defend 
| ld man stood looking at 
vith rather a strange ex 


knitting a silk 


Gilbert, and a he sat there 

) xl, true, high-minded 
‘ 1 to heel, it struck him 

1 who busied herself im 

from mornin till night 

wife than the airy nymph 


did nothit 


und chitton 


colates and moon ov 
» young men were by 
S ethu very like re 
Dr. Wy heart con- 
l H{ had not the faimtest 
but he did ask | 
Gilbert had ever idequately 


f patient labour on 


tter of course, regardin 


f gratitude than ut 


} 


ed a con 

\ > la l tix, edit 
t bad lth, af 

I t of rl than Mi 

\ hed | bu 
} \ 4 live ny 
You're a al ] 

\ und Td 

tt t t. wouldn't 

t 1 fine London l 
| \ Vv \ won l 
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\llen’s this 


the verv nicest hat 


ro round to afternoon, and choose 


they've got-——or anythin; 
else you fancy 


He was greatly puzzled to see Edith tura 


scarlet 

“Uncle!” she cried, “I would much rather 
not! It is a pleasure, besides being my duty 
to do what I can in the house, and I can’ 


think I want to be bribed by 
and Gilbert are—are 


and appreciate my etforts 


bear you to 


presents ! If you satisfied 
I don’t want any- 
thing more! Can't you understand that ?” 

srowled his father 


And his 


sual encounter, at 


Gilbert’s a young fool 


with sceming§ irrelevance opinion 


was not changed by the c: 
very afternoon, of a 
Iields at 
mischief-making 
them a 


a patient’s house, that 
lady 


and 


who lived near the Kensington 


innocent of 


h an 


quite any 


gave Dr. Kirke suc account of 


filled him with disgust lhe fascinating Alice’s 


father—-her mother was dead—was a spend- 


thrift ne’er-do-well whose creditors were for 


ever knocking at his door Everything in 


the house 


Nic us the 
me every 


and shabby and 


eldest of seven girls 


was slipshod 


was strain 
nerve to achieve a good marriage, 
to escape from poverty and wretchedness. She 
never did a useful thing at home, but spent 
gadding about 


and all 


tained on credit, to b 


her time in the hope of securing 


a husband ; her fine clothes were ob 


paid for when that de- 


sirable consummation came about. In short 
Mrs. Abbott had not a good word for Gilbert's 
charmer, whom she knew well 

He hinted something to Mrs. Selwyn, and 
found she knew very little of her guest, except 
, Dora schoolfellow Miss Selwyn had 
never staved at Kensington, and had no 
uspicion f the desperat shifts to which 
\lice wa { it home She was so sweetly 
beguiling that her hosts, like Gilbert, thought 
her an cl 

Presently he asked her, in so many words 
to be his wif She hesitated a little, which 
he ascribed to beautiful maiden modesty, then 


oodness and kindness had 


quite won her heart, and promptly accepted 


him 

Hle ‘ me as elated as if he had vained 
the wealth of the Bank of England; and, 
though Kd t i to congratulate him, ske 
was conscious that her manner was strained 
whilst | W even more cuarded But 
Gilbert was too insanely happy, tco utterly in- 
fatuated ) ti inythi and proposed to 


to buy the best en 


o up to Landon forthwith 

wement 1 Pond Street could supply, and 
to call o \ father for his formal sane 
tion Put unconsciously attorded 














t ivincing p 
Abbott's strictures bv her manifest unwillin 
ness that he should go near her hom It 
would be better to write to h shi | 
and, as to the ring, was it not the duty of a pro 
fessional man to supp t ti Beachbourne 
tradesmen rather than st! rs ? 
Infatuated Gilbert wa ill eagerness to b 
married ; and Alice declared her willingnes 
is Gilbert had no house of his own, sh 
did not quite see where they were to live, unk 
udded half jestingly, Dr. Kirke wished t 
retire from the practice, and leave them 
le possession of ‘“ The Highland whi 
\ ld b ibsurdly too lai for him w 
hi W married But Gilbert was quit 
t it the idea that his father c ule 
b ed to turn out | vhich 
been his for twenty ve 
Very well hie edly ; but 
shoul ive tl & J better 3 
' fe, to be mistre The Highland 
t it Edith vo k sol 
S Hv no relatior 
> is been lke ( | ked 
hard 1 for \ 1 Gs ( \ 
| iv fatl L r 
it? ‘ 
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soon returned Gilbert, rather puzzled by her 
manner, and anxious to say something kind 
But his words, had he known it, merely gaye 
“Soon!” Ay, there was 
the rub. She w nearly 


an additional sting 
twenty-seven, and 
She looked after 


him as he turned away, and a tremor shook 


he evidently remembered it 


het whok frame Oh Gilbert my love how 
you hurt me!” she murmured. His heart 
was iven to another; he only regarded her aS 


a useful machine; he was selfish, conceited, 


it all, and yet she 


] : 
KHCW 


Rk Xt hbourne was 


\ucust had b in and 


fillin fast Phe Sclwyns were leaving for 
Scotland, but a \lice seemed reluctant to 
return home Y ; she put it more prettily 
to leave lic! dea t Gilbert it was arranged 


ta it ‘‘ The Highlands.” If 


irving before, it was worse 


now ; and she wondered how any mortal man 

could be » blind not to see that Alice was 

hearth f lv to. ry anybody for a 

One hot n Miss Field went out to 

do some I-dith was very busy help- 

t} ok to iam. and the two doctors 

| me oft 1 1 round It was past 

lu con thr lest reappeared , 
qd then rhe ther contiu a answer’rs 


had not 


























Yes, of course, the thing’s absurd,’ said 
, Ibert touchils Is it likely Alice would 
Gilber 
weering about in a motor Car with some 
Lal 


- wi ut telling us beforehand ?” 
trange Man, WItho ( ; 


Most improper!’ added Dr. Kirke, his 
\d fashioned propriety \ isibly shocked Kedith 
1 no mort though she was as certain as 


r Nor did she breathe a word to Gilbert 


neerning his love’s mysterious absences 

, It was not her place to inte rfere, and she 
iid only gain ill-will 

But at last Gilbert himsclf, driving out 

untered the mysterious lady of the motor 
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could only accept Mr. Higgs’s promise that he 
would drive Alice back to ‘“ The Highlands ”’ 
forthwith. 

hat half-hour with the stranger was the bit- 
terest of Gilbert's life. Mr. Higgs, it appeared, 
had long admired Miss Field, but hesitated to 
declare himself In the meanwhile, mindful 
of the proverb about a bird in the hand, she 
engaged herself to Gilbert. Mr. Higgs arrived 
at Beachbourne, not knowing she was there, 
and accidentally met her in the public gardens. 
rhey had many talks and motor drives to- 
gether, and no suspicion entered his mind that 





‘**Seeing no reason for silence 


th t ed man It \hice 
1d when he threw the reins 
ned out she was waiting 
u ber, having stopped 
it! i wave ot her | ine 
» t juced him to Gulbert in 
not Mr. Septimi tH 
ton ho wa tayin it 
I Hot The yout doctor re 
tl presence ol ! el 
t he would « lon Mi 
that Phe M.P. be inely re 
t | be dehehted Mi 
ruse frien 
t vhat to ke ot thi 
t t I ti 1 it 





she mentioned it at luncheon.” 


she was pledged to another man She led him 
on until, just before Gilbert encountered them, 
he formally proposed, and was accepted ; for 
he was a very rich man, and Alice was not the 
girl to let a mere scruple of honour prevent her 
from making a wealthy match 

Disgusted Gilbert washed his hands of her ; 
though she tearfully protested that she had 
always loved Mr. Higgs unconsciously, until 
accidentally meeting him again had revealed 
the state of her own heart, and proved that 
her engagement to Gilbert was a sad mistake 


The worthy Septimus was quite as infatuated 
as the young doctor had ever been, and refused 
to hear a word against his divinity 

So the olden-haired siren returned to the 


her family, and things jogged on 





usual at The Highlands.”’ Gilbert was 


uch embittered by his experience of woman's 





achery, though his father secretly rejoiced at 
his n’s deliverance from the scheme 
rhe most noteworthy event was Mr. Temple's 
yppointment to a desirable living, whereupon 
1e renewed his suit to Edith But he was still 
more decisively rejected, though he had asked 
Dr. Kirke to put in a good word for him 
It's my belief she thinks it wrong to leave 
us,’’ the old practitioner privately confided to 
son She's one of those self-sacrificing 
girls who are never happy. unless they are 
denying themselves 
She certainly would make an admirable 


wife returned Gilbert His experience of 
selfish, lazy, exacting Alice Field had opened 
his eyes to Edith’s many virtues * But 


we've no right to stand in her way, for I’m 
sure Temple's a very good fellow 

With the best 
hinted it was a pity Edith could not change 


intentions therefore he 


her mind; only to receive quite an angry 
reply, that she had no intention of marrying 
but if she was in the way at ‘‘ The Highlands 

Dr. Kirke had only to say so, to be rid of her 
forthwith ! She looked so handsome in het 
indignation that 
by it What a good face hers was !—not 
dazzlingly lovely, like Alice’s, but much more 
likely to wear well For the pink-and-white 


Gilbert was quite struck 


beauties, so enchanting in their twenties, are 
apt to wither in middle age 
Od Gilbert 


began to show her courteous little attentions 


lv enough, from that tune 


ntil she scarcely recognised the supercilious 
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critic of old days Ile seemed to forget that 
she was a penniless nobody 


1 


land 


One day she scalded her arm and | 
rather severely by upsetting the silver kett) 
which the maid had placed insecurely on “a 
spirit stand for afternoon tea She wey 
bravely, though it was extremely painful; by 
Gilbert was full of commiseration, as he a 


plied remedies and cotton-wool. His father 
was out 
I shouldn’t have minded half so my 


ii it hadn't been my right hand,” she sighed 
Her conscientious soul was grieved for th 
tarnished silver, withered flowers, and dust 
tables which awaited the family until she co 
use both hands again 
For answer Gilbert—level-headed, unem 
tional Gilbert 
her on the lips 
Dearest, do you never think of yourselj 
at all ?” 
Phen, as she looked up blushing and Startled 


suddenly stooped, and kissed 


he continued desperately 

“It seems very conceited to ask you 
marry me, because you said you'd never 
marry unless the right man asked you, and 
I haven’t the presumption to suppose I’m that 
lucky one! But if you conld promise to love 
me, even ever so litth 

Her lip quivered 

‘*I—I'm afraid I can’t promise to love you 
only a little, Gilbert, because 4 

‘* Because I’m not the right man? No, of 
course, I was a presumptuous idiot to expect 
it ! 

* No, but 


, 


because you are 



















































The Indian Bishop. 


HOW THE GOSPEL WAS BROUGHT TO THE RED MEN OF THE WEST. 


HE Indian Bishop,”’ as he is termed 
T in the Episcopal Church of the United 
Gates. is truly an appropriate title for the 
Rey. William Hobart Hare; but he 


Ri 
well « irned a title which has been given 

n by other lenominations besides his own 

Church. It is that of ** Missionary Bishop.”’ 
There are many clergymen who have gone 

| to the great Western country of America 
spread the Gospel, not only among the 

ioneer White settlers, but among the Indians 

so The Metho list Church has sent some 

ts ablest men. Baptists and Presby 

ins hav been represented in this 

id field of labour, but the Episcopal 





By DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 


The Bishop has the credit of doing much to 
bring civilisation to this part of America. 
Bishop Hare is descended from a family of 
Churchmen, for his father was the noted 
scholar, the Rev. George Emlen Hare; while 
his grandfather, Bishop Hobart, was one of 
the leaders in the councils of the American 
Church. Born in the classic city of Princeton 
in 1838, he is now nearly past the three- 
score and ten years; but, despite his age, 
he is as hearty and as vigorous as many a 
man twenty vears younger. Early he decided 
to follow the vocation of his ancestors, and 
was admitted to the priesthood when but 
twenty-four vears of age For ten years 
the future 
missionary 
la bou re d 
among his 
brethren = in 
the Eastern 
cities, ofvici- 
ating in cen- 
tres of culture 
and piety. 
Then came a 
call for those 
who wou d 
go into the 
wilderness. 
What was 
most needed 
was a leader 
who — should 
not only have 
wisdom and 
judgment, 
but who 
should be 
courageous, 
determ ned, 
and above all 
willing to en 
durehardship 
and suffering, 
and have zeal 
enough tor 
his calling to 
isolate him 
self, if need 
be, from his 
kind 

























































































knew little « 
vho inhabited it 


that part ol ie 
unt Phe ab 

ind ener¢ shown 
{ { he had served, 

however, convinced 


the counsellors that 
he was the man {for 
the place ; and as 


the 
Church 


soon as laws of 
entitled 


the 


started for his new 
field field which 
has long since b 
ome old to him, as 
he has gone the 
length and breadth 
of it many times 1n 
the thirty-five years 


It has been his home 





he 1 rm 

OT \ man wl 
I lling 1 the 
| f others com 
pletel\ to change his 
life. But the ub 
t of this sketcl 

has devoted his lite 
d_ thought 
t to the _ better- 
nt of his kind 
but to the better 


he came 
than the 


ment ol ] 


Ope 


I 
pt SSess d 


blance ot 


human 
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vha 
what 


Vl 


ul 


paletaces Wel 


Church decided 


Indians 


anoth 


among 


nr 
}- 


ind were intensely 


tTrie 


In 


Tie 


} to the white man, no matte 
n ( characte 
The title of the 1 Bishop’s dioce 
Ni ul rl musical name 
IT 1 valle so called | the 
Nebrask But t vas filled with sava 
t \ p y of thre reat Sioux ! 
hich lor ye I the army ol 
| 1 States betore conquered 
count fhe Santees were 
| il and barbat tril Althoug! 
it vere numerous east of the 
t! time Bi » Hare took 


with five white clergvmen 
three 
} 
< 


tee! 


Such wa 


S 


teachers 


the 


satislaction ¢ 


some of those he had come 


and thet 
nd 


H 
} 


the 


Veal 
but sure 
ed 1 ¢ 


1¢ ich | 
Church 
America 
Not ¢ 
thi 
surprisin 
t hundre 


but 


vocation 


e 


{ mission 
company 
the addition of converted natives. 


Y 


| 
ane 


little 





re little I 


ol 


} 


school had 


, five women volyp. 
native assistants 
ind that started to 
spread the Word of 
God in territory 
many 
thousand s uare 
miles, and Mee 
by over a hundred 
thousand Indians, 
hardly any of whom 
could speak a word 
of English and t 
whom the Bible was 
a blank. First, they 
must acquire the lan- 
of the tribes 
which in itself wasa 
difficult task. Then 
they must reach out 
to the children 
through the school 
and induce some of 


a 
( ontaining 


fuage 


the tribesfolk to hear 
them preach and 
sing Fortunately 


fondness 
Was al 


the Indian 


for 


meetings 





first 
were largely attracted 
by the ** 
the palefaces make, 


from 





sweet sounds 


as translated 

the Indian. 
Aiter a year or S 

Bish p Hare had the 


tf knowing that he had rea hed 


to aid, for here 
yands of worshippers 
opened its doors 


assistants Was enlarged D\ 


Year by 


leaven of religion thus gradually 
ly spread, until the majority 0! the 
! thi part of the country had been 
ida larger proportion had become 
peop than mm any other part 
where the Indian dweit 
mil ire. the converts numerou 
lovalty and religious ardout 
Phev think nothing of golly 


to a Church con- 
to remall 


so. This 


have 





from 
South 
From 
broug 
rosse 
Indial 
Missi¢ 
who | 
repres 
Ashle 
1 i" 0 
E arly 
issem 
amp 


nto | 





lormi 


| 








interest 
se convocal 
heir bel 


the followin 
at which t 
ble to be ] 


l " ' 
i py one Ol 


It was a ]0l 


Oneida, 
q ith Dakota 


From there a S 


} 
I 


re 


; 


art 
Wisconsin, to 


} 


+ 


Lad? 


ught us to the 


ssed by 
Indian Agency. 





{ 
| 10 had been 
| resent him 


shley was ou 


our transpo 


rly in the 


semble, an 

1p It the 
th great 

rmidable 


The first st 

miles, whi 

. — 

en o'clock 
to cam! 

us quik kne 


7 } 
ected and 


lerry 


rt 


ken by the 


Lilt INDIAN DISH 


Indians in 
nd their desire thus to 
Bishop, are well shown 


ccount of such a gather- 
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grow solter as the hours passed, and one 
missionary, at least, was glad to welcome 
the dawn. 

‘“ An early start was made, for there was a 
forty-mile journey for that day. 

‘““It was nearly sunset when the wearied 
travellers came in sight of the convocation 
grounds. Late in the afternoon we had 
fallen in with great numbers of teams, a. 
making for the same place. Miles away 
from a lofty peak, an Indian scout was sig- 
nalling with a glass a welcome to us, and di- 
recting the caravans how to enter the camp. 
There was one solitary Indian house, which 
had been placed at the disposal of the 
3ishop and some few special guests. Glad, 
indeed, was I to turn into what was thought 
to be quite luxurious accommodation, which 
had really been prepared for Bishop Hare. 

‘Early in the morning we heard the voice 
of the Indian herald, as he rode round the 
camp circle, calling the people to sunrise 
prayers. It was then we had our first view 
of the camp. Climbing a hill, we looked 
down 100 feet into a natural amphitheatre, 
in which were 525 tents, making a circle three 
miles in circumference. Within the circle was 
a great booth provided for the church ser- 
vices, should the weather prevent our meeting 
in the open 
air. One 
end of the 
booth was 
boarded in, 
to protect 
the altar 
and chan 
cel. The 
booth was 
large 
enough to 
hold the 
congrega- 
tions which 
thi onged 
the | lace 
1O1 every 
set vic €é 
Outside the 
circle were 
tethered the 
horses of 
the many 
caravans 


nevel 


which had 
brought the 
people and 
their be- 
longings. 
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out: but my host informed me that 
+ head of catt'e had been killed, a hun 
f flour provided, and all other 
were in generous proportion 
The opening service of the con 
was most wonderful. The 
a catechists, and clergy put on 
vestments at the house, and the 


procession wended its way across 
| mp to the booth Phe missionary 
ed with surprise on the crowd of 
tive WOTKCTS who were PI ided ran 
ing to services rendered First 


me the helpers, who did simply lay 
Next in order were the cate 


sts. who conducted services; then 
i senior catechists, each with a large 
1 cross embroidered on his cassock 


Phen came 
the deacons 
and priests, 
and a noble 
band of mis- 





sionaries 
they were. 
“ The en- 
tire service 
was in the 
Dakota lan- 


fuave The 





10ux preacher was 
naj the Rev. 
et W. ] Cleve 
he land, ol the 
( Pine Ridge 
Wu Agency, who 
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missionar \ 
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for thirty 
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tention they followed the 

S t S impossible to count” the 
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TO GO, OR STAY AN INDIAN GIRL BROUGHT TO ST 
ELIZABETH MISSION SCHOOL BY HER MOTHER 


clergy, while on the outer edge, as a sort 
of bodyguard, were the cowboys, Indian and 
white, bedecked in buckskin and beautiful 
beadwork ; while their restive ponies filled 
the air with the musical sound of jingling 
spurs and other accoutrements. 

“At every service there were present a 
very large proportion of the 2,500 Indians, 
who had come distances of sixty-five to three 
hundred miles to attend the convocation, 
It was a 
not; bl « 
gathering 
Inspiring 
uplifton 
andencou 
Ing \ 
li ie det 
vation ol 
the Santees 
came a dis 
tance which 
took them 
two weeks 
to COVCT 
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length ol 
time go 
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n South Dakota and elsewhere. 


umber of pounds from « 


e what it means to take an overland 
rm in rough lumber waggons, of three 
indred miles, involving a month's time ? 

One of the most interesting features 
is the women's meetings. All day long 


until eleven o'clock at night they were 


holding their sessions, Ninety congrega- 
tions were represented, and every delegate 
was anxious to tell her little story of the 
women’s work in her own mission. As she 

ished het speech she came forward to 
present the offering from the women in her 
district The offerings varied trom 4,60 

#,1V0 sterling, and at the close of the day 
these self-sacrificing women had_ presented 
nearly £500, their gift for missionary work 


The sacrifice 
lved in this offering was equal to that 
e of our moderately, 
] 


vealthy congregations. It was wondertul 
ithetic, humihatineg Che convocation was 
n session four and a half days.” 

This one account gives idea of the re 
m cable Success that has followed on 
Bishop Hare’s labours, especially for the dark 
kinned man: but, as the white man has 
pushed his way farther and farther west 

1, he has also « into this land in such 
umbers that his welfare is of vital import 
nee At first Bishop Hare’s field was called 

have stated the Diocese ol Niobi Tal 
but since then it | heen enlarged until it 
includes several of the Western States and a 
large white population. Churches and s« hools 
must, of course. be provided for thet | 
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despite his increasing duties, he has neve, 
neglected those to whom he went first 
minister. To tell in figures what he bas 


done for them is such a convincing proof that 
we may be permitted to give a few statistics 
In the South Dakota part of his diocese alo 
are Over 10,000 who have been baptised int 
the Church over I00 congr 
gations, many of them, of course, small. and 


| here are 


some of them are likely to be merged in tin 


with stronger congregations ; and 106 churel 


buildings and dwellings for the workers 
Of the twenty-five clergy, six are whit 
men and the remainder Indian priests ar 


About sixty Indian catechists a1 


deat ons, 


helpers are also employed. For the past 

year the baptisms numbered 601; the cor 

firmations 153 The Indian Sunday sch 

scholars number 1,635; and the Indi 
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congregations gave last year for Chur 


terling. These congreg 
rouped in districts, each und 
the white clerg 
clerical and 
districts contain from twel\ 


work £,1,600 
tions are 
the supervision of 
with Indian 
some ol 
to filteen congregations, and in making the 


one ol 
assistants, 


these 


circuit of them the mussionary must trave 
from three to four hundred mules. 

It is needless to say that the Missionary 
Bishop has met with many strange exper 
ences in his remote lite and has had ar 


opportunity to study all sorts of Indiar 


character In referring recently to t 

great changes among the Sioux and other 
tribes, he said 

Phe work began with the Santee Sioux 

| { stret mm. over a C istrict 
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h are twelve days’ travel 
others, and reaches Sissetons, 
Yanktonats, Black Feet. 
Minneconjoux, Two 
Ogalalas, some of the wildest 
less of our North American 
first I met them, the Sioux 
man, living in tents and 


hfe, and in some cases 


mepapas 


lown log-houses, erected 
by the Government, as 
infringed on their known 
Now, the great majority 
tenths, | should say 
r trame-houses. Farming 
here Was None Phe people 
ved on game Now then 
ver with essays in farm 
1 e seasons many ot them 
e crops. In 1872 their chil 
ning wild There did not 
m a boarding school of any 
while now there are ovet 
hem in full operation, with 


f school work has been in 
1 way beneficial Before 
«luced there were but two 
na tribe who understood 
is Dakota, and the poor 

came together to make 





at the mercy of one or two interpreters who 
might easily be bought up by interested 
parties to misrepresent grossly the Indians, 
or the Government, or both. From this pro- 
ceeded great misunderstanding and _ incal 
culable evils, even wars. Now, thanks to 
the work of the schools, there are dozens 
of persons in every tribe ready and com 
petent to expose any such baneful mis 
representation \ marked improvement in 
the general intelligence of the people as a 
body has resulted, too, from the educational 
work.” 

Here is a story the Bishop te'ls about then 
faith and devotion—a story which explains 
the zeal he has shown in the welfare of his 
charges 

“As the Rev. Mr. Ashley and I were travel- 
ling in the Indian country some time ago 
we learned that a woman, who as a child 
had been a pupil at St. Mary’s boarding 
school, was lying very il at the hut of het 
husband's parents. We drove thither, and 
on entering I found her evidently in the last 
stages of consumption. I remembered he 
well as a child—pretty, bright, active, and 
mischievous, and one of the most trouble- 
some pupils at St. Mary’s. She was over 
ioved on seeing me. On the bed by he 
side lay her Dakota Prayer-book, which she 
said she read continually, and often aloud, 
she 
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4 Dt erous farmer, and William Knight, a ne'cr-do-well, atten¢ salisbury market together Reuben i 


k wite at home, and, anxious to get back to her, he ) ions Knight to receive for him 
1 Pi f a calf he ha ld, Knight promises, but late that ev ng he revurns home in an in 
t t Armstrong's money Between Harry Armstrong and | y Knight there had rung upa 
‘ reject e lad advance feeling that she nnot ect m on equal terms until the 
her father dies, and the old home is broken uy he is more resolved than ever to wipe off : 
ecessary tor his widow and daughter to live in a small. rc dwelling, where Emily ekes out the ; 
t have been there about twelve montl their landlady, M Sylvia Re unbe, sug¢ests a j 
i I perce tthe capital value of the cottage is to be nt on new fixtures, providing the 
fallin »>d.srepa 





dear people who have plenty of space, think 
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what it would mean to you, if you had no ‘ 

p Mul Y she in her workroom, and had to where but the bed you sleep on to lay anything f 

i Ly move | rk off the couch and lay it down on, to look forward to three shelves ( 
| fully spaper, spread on the floor | wonder if any woman ever added as much 
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to bed to human comfort in a single minute as Queen 
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Ml Knignt should walk over to 

put that money into Reuben 

' At last her husband’s 

b red And then—* They'll 
1 expect,”” thought Emily 


| ed wit] es at the thought 

by whenever he went to 
et bout once in three weeks 

: other days He always 


nd aif Mrs. Knight was 


she stepped out and 
On market day he was 
b t hand Emily, unseen 


front room, with the window 


was said He could 


i { vw could never think it 
i t on paving these uncalled-for 
f 


illings! And here was a 


thought of the afilicted 


) ! etting light again, and 
1 sunniest emily rose 
vas soon after het 
f into the blue ky 
. \ 1 lean out to 
) etched a lor evel line 
! f the Plan okin 
it Plain 3 It clic 
on her left. the n 
| hus lo beam 
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changed, foi nebody came along with a milk 
ing pail, and he smiled 

Nonsense! Emily put her two hands be 
fore her hot face for shame, and then seized 
her scissors, to cut out a gown she had to 
make for the Vicar’s cook, and run away from 
her thoughts But that sort of nonsense 
sticks like a burr; and what is worse, when 
scolded dow1 it / sometimes have the 
impudence to lift up its head and say, “ Now 
ens do you call me I think I'm very 
sensible 

Those were glad days for Emily: and to 


her mother they were full of quiet, deep con 


tent \fter her years and vears of torturing 
anxiety, toil, terror hame and = grief, this 
small sweet life imited, but without a shadow 
on it—-was unutterable rest and peace Shi 
would pause sometimes with spade or dish 


cloth in her hand, and ask, ‘‘ Can it be tru 

Is there no dreadful thing to fear no debt 
no danger, no disgrace ?’”’ And when the answet 
came back, ‘‘ Nowe,”’ her heart overflowed with 


thanksgiving Only she longed to know 
more about Tom There is always one thing 
lacking to make life quite pertect Now and 


} 


then Tom would send home a cheerful though 
meagre letter, and the mother lived on it for 


weeks 
CHAPTER V. 


Se the carpenter, took his time about 
comil to m ire for the shelves, but he 


came at last As h left the hous he staved 
a minute or two chattn with Mrs. Knight 
in tin front ircien It was market clay 
Harry can by, and, seeing him, only lifted 
his hat to Mi Knight and drove on 

Why, whe been, to come along this 
way aid Crook Have you heard that 
1M thinku I 1 ( il ula 


Emily. out of sight upstairs, heard the words 


and they dropped imto her heart like lead 
Gong Hlarry cron ! It would break his 
father's heart | \rmstrongs thought every 
thi ot HH \ Why il he ( Was it 
her dou \ t of mingled joy ul pain 
went thre nd with it came the longing 
tO sce im. speak to him, tind out what it all 
mi t \s ev the wish resolved itsell mto 

frantic ire | more work, which meant 
ni s ( Lhe oal! Oh, at he should 
ly one bel we 1 hed it, and her amends 
came to te! Surely next time he came shi 


in 









1) kes, Emly, tl s no call to hurry 
that i Mrs. Knight, coming on 
VW m’t know what may come in, mother,”’ 
| \ She was ] ng for more work 
nught | ing on with what 

tob ( ly f t nswel 
Before t ist stitch was set in 
5 iV gown, a1 enger arrived from 
xt Vi e. to y that two young lacics 
off on a visit unexpectedly, and 
dress¢ 1 hurry. Could Miss 

ndertake them 

vy went to s what was wanted l 
} ry bit of to be tinished in 
She kn that meant working furi- 
for her m«¢ well as herself—but 
It w 1 b three pounds 
t clear | fit \ there was no 
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iron down, all ready 
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nake a re 


there pressing her seam vher 
come along Then she opened 
wide and went on sewing. Soo 
came the famil click of a 
hoofs. From her window she cou] 
the road—there he was! S| jun 
reached the door, though cord 
her back h uid gos; she o 
she canght sight of her own faces 
with cheeks atlame, and eye oh 
And she shaking like a leaf all ove 
I can’t, | m't go,’ tho 
child. She could not show | 
colour! If she had ever been u 
before in her lit he her t had 
She stood there helpless, ne ul 
go into the front room for fe 
or heard before reas Ine’ COVC! Cre 
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to tell you that the wire 


bet my place and Armstrong's 
nil the cows have got over 

Is | eatel ipa lot of young green 
ming on fur to ketch the 

I bbage and brockilo The 


about it was Ted coming 
vs must be kept in And 
1 this time o’ year, so I 
way to have it made good 


But. Wj : ‘ 
l ' V1 x, Its not four years since 


I put that fer aye 


ip all neght It oughtn’t 
ne, if it had been served 


. It ir part to keep it in ord 


| I part to see as it was served 
I Mr. Wilcox “And so [ have 


inything toit except 








“Not Harry, but her tenant, Mr. Wilcox, entered. The hearts of the two women sank ; 
he was sure to want something.” 


the cows; and if a fence won't stand a cow 
leaning on it, I say that fence is not what 
it should be for its part in this life. It'll 
cause me a deal of trouble, anyhow, if Arm- 
strong thinks I ought to make up what he 
has lost 

Ihe lace trimming dropped from Emily's 
fingers lgain they were to be placed undet 
fresh obligations to the Armstrongs! She 
opened her lips to speak sharply, in the bitter- 
ness of her soul, but her mother was_ before 


her Long and sad experience had taught 
Mrs. Knight never to declare war unless she 
saw a very good prospect of coming olf vic- 
tonous 
“Tf you can be home to meet me in about 
an hour's time, Mr. Wilcox,” she said, “‘ as soon 
I've finished this work that my daughtei 
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me f h demand 
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very | ( shi vrew Harry 

heart sank 

use n coming he said net 
f some yards off Father sent 
y he hoped Mrs. Knight and you 
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would soon 
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not blowin 
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°“o very 
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Her voice 
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sreat and sudden change comes with a 


hock of fear; and to the mother this change 

unt the loss of her child, the ending of the 
eweet life they lived together. She set down 
the brown m«¢ scones and dripping on the 
table and f | the cups, without a word, 


before it occurred to her to ask, ‘‘ What did ‘ce 


yy to him, my 


“*Emily, I can't stand it 


fit was Mr. Armstrong who sent him down 
lay ud Emily, adding the kind message 


Mrs. Knight munched her scone and washed 


ue tea things in absolute silence, and then 


‘ent out to the garden. This did not frighten 


miuly now, as it would once have done; she 


her mother, and knew that she must have 
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time to take things in; but it made her feel 
very lonely. 

Slowly the tragedy of those three years, and 
all it meant of courage and heroic patience, 
unfolded itself before the mother’s eyes. She 
said nothing till the lamp was lit and the ¢ urtains 
were drawn ; then she went upstairs and brought 


P 3 NICKLING— 






Five years I've waited and waited, and thought 
about you’”—p. lid; 


down a little box and bag—the box with three 
pounds eighteen shillings in it, and the bag 
which held all they possessed besides. This 
she emptied on the table 
‘‘There’s two pounds for Crooks,” she said, 
putting them aside, “and three weeks’ living 
for us.” 

“We mustn’t break into that, mother,’ 
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bonnet. Harry followed 

| tn 4 and almost hugged the 

ly Poor Mrs. WKnight 
spect of a walk / 

Armstron though highly 

uur done to Emily. She 

| No queen of society 

adjust a new = position 

Nancy Armstrong; and it 

to give up her exclusive 

Harry to a girl who was poor and good 

would have been to accept 

more prosperous than her 

\ rt went out to Brave Poor 

here were two! She 

her who had to look 


with no good man, 


ir years o1 » before 


ting up for himselt 


\ wick, her own good man was 
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watching for her at the end of the lane, and 
came to meet her 

“T’m = a-thinking,” he said slowly, as he 
turned back with her, ‘‘ that we mid put that 
money by for Harry's furnishing.’ 
“Td say spend it now, while we want it, and 
vive it back to them doubled when ‘hey want it. 
By the time they're ready to start we ought to 
be well round the corner.”’ 

All right,’’ said Reuben, thinking what a 


clever woman his Nancy was 


“You've had your tea, I hope ?”” she said 

** No, I waited for you.’ 

* You silly old man, you You must b 
hungry. J am,” said Nancy, having gone 
out without her own tea 

Nevertheless, they paused irresistibly where, 
in the twilight, the bank was starred with 
primroses and blue with beds of ground ivy 
At the top, a staid brown hedge was putting on 
its spring robes of emerald 

“ That’s us,”’ said Nancy, pointing toit. ‘ We 
shall turn green again, Reu, with seeing the youny 
folk below us come out in flower together.” 


END. 
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London's Religious Problems. 


An Interview with the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M.A. 


By J. KENNEDY MACLEAN. 


| URING conversation, not long ago, 
) t eminent divine, upon the 
ngil ( tions of London life and 
ot migrations from one 

lat is ever In motion, 
viul contession to me 
t London congregation 


to a procession His 
People nowadays do 

" ticular district with the 
aining there for years; 


mtinuing city,” and they 
ling to imelmation, 
freedom of the birds ot 


the churches is creat 
the most serious character, 

vel » round about London 
or west—vyou hear of the 


hat people are moving 





away and that others are not coming in to 
take their place. 

Quite recently [ had the pleasure of talking 
over this problem in the Church’s life and 
work with the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M.A., 
the young, hard-working, and successtul 
Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Portman Square. 
But before setting out Mr. Holden’s views on 
the subject, I wish to say something about 
the man himself. TIT have described him as 
young, hard-working, and successful, and 
when a man at his age is not only much in 
demand among the churches, but at the great 
conventions in this country and America, 
one naturally looks for an explanation, In 
the case of Mr. Holden, that explanation Is 
not difficult to find. He is no orator, using 
the word in its proper meaning—the words 
do not fall from his lips in polished periods 
that tell of careful and elaborate preparation, 
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For some years past Mr. Holden has }y 
one of the speakers at the Keswick ( 
vention nd he is honorery secretary 
the Convention Mission Council 
mer, at the invitation of Mr. W. R Mood 
he spoke it the Northfie!d ( onterencs 
Americ and so highly w.s_ his minist 
there appreciated that he wes imme 
asked to return, and in future he will y 
ably be seen regularly on that platfon 

In the West End of London Mr, H 


ters to a congregation that compris 
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Wr Holden it will be understood that the 
sneral purpose of his m!n‘stry is evangelistic, 
e orvthing he ng subservient to the alm ot 

ng and uplifting the believers, and 

senting Christ in all His fulness to the 
nsaved The ordinary services of the 
burch are supplemented by a school tor 
le study. which meets weekly, and is 
tended by an average of nearly 400. 

praver meeting, too, is one of the chief 
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cerns ot the 
Vicar and his 
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MISSIOI 
= H up ina prominent position 
the chure] board containing a long 
Ol nan of men and women who 
ve gon t as missionaries from the 
ngregatior This list is continually being 
ded to nd the traditions are thus 
maintained. The congregation itself sup 


ve representative missionaries 1 
neluding Mrs. Hudson 
Payior, daughter-in-law of the late Dr 
Hu ison-Taylor, founder of the China Inland 
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As the church is in the West End, it might 
be thought thet no call exists for institutional 
work ; but when it is mentioned that in the 
perish there are 4,000 people living under 
conditions which demand the carrying on 
of a mission organisation which ministers 
to both body and soul, it will be evident 
that many ways and means must be em- 
ployed to come into touch with the various 
classes round about. The agencies, there- 
fore, usually as 
sociated with in- 
stitutional effort 
are In opeta- 
tion, and have 
much success to 
( hronicle. 

Mr. Holden is 
a strong believer 
in evangelistic 
enterprise, as 1s 
only to be ex- 
pected from one 
who has himself 
accomplished 
much along this 
line. In his stu- 
dent days he 
carried on evan 
gelistic work 
amongst chil- 
dren, particularly 
at seaside resorts 
during summer 
vacations; “and 
it isa joy now,” 
he says, “ from 
time to time 
to come across 
young men and 
women who were 
brought to Christ 
in those days, 
some of whom 
have already be 
come foreign mis 
sionaries, and 
others who are actively engaged in work 
for Christ at home.” 


How the Egypt General Mission was Founded. 

One very striking and permanent result 
from Mr. Holden’s evangelistic labours 1s 
worth mentioning here. Some years 7go, 
while conducting a mission in Belfast, there 
gathered round him a band of young men 
who subsequently became inspired for active 
service for Christ It was laid on their 
hearts to offer themselves 2s missionaries 
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away for the ord:nery amusements of a com ral 
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i restion, and Mr. Holden trenkly ad 
its extraordinary difficulty. 


saul \l Holden, ‘“‘ engaged in then 


tending to the thousend 


, ; engagements of a social character 

y go in for so much in London 
S st here in the West End 
’s ore is when he gets the 

e bef n a Sunday—that is 
{ hurech The pulpit is a 

throne, it is obvious 
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he City throughout the 


an 1 cannot see them in the 
Nor can you see them in_ the 
ier dining at home 
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stance, Who read much to-day. In the 
trains you see men reading nothing but 
hewspapers. Sometimes you see a mean, on 
the longer journeys, reading a book, but as 
a rule they don’t read anything but news 
papers or magazines.” 

From this Mr. Holden argues that the 
besis of a great deal of the so-called doubt 
of to-day is to be looked for in the moral 
realm rather than in the intellectual. He 
does not for a moment deny the existence 
of honest doubt, but he regards the prevail 
ing doubt as superticial. He gave me an 
illustration. 

Phere was,” he said, “a reputedly clever 
undergraduate, and I was asked to have 
aninterview with 
him. Heseemed 
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to regard him 
self as needing 
special treat 
ment. He began 
to talk, and I 
let him talk him 


selt out. 
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any rate, I 
should regard it 
cis beng God's 
Spirit helping 
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your difficulties 
and suggestions 
a Se satisfactorily — to 

yourself, would 

you become a Christian 2 Would you come 
t out and contess Christ, and hand in yout 
allegiance to Him?’ He thought fora moment 
and then he said, ‘ No, [T would not.’ I said 
to him, ‘ Well, now, doesn’t that show that 
there is not a bit of use in my talking t 
you 2 My objective is to get a_ verdict 
for Jesus Christ, and you tell me you are 
already) predetermined that you are not 


rong to serve Him My dear tellow. | 
added. * it is not very difficult to get to the 
basis of your doubt I beheve that case 
is typical of very many others. On the 
other hand nu do meet with honest 
doubters who ere really seeking the light. but 
this young tell vas reyolcmg inp darkness 
nel was tistied t| t Doubt. im many 
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he comfortable in my mind with a canker at tl root, lit n \ it 
t Am Love remarked M nd sori t to 
October mornir "Ss 9 to A boc , 
post-otf having chanced upon lawer;: | ku ) her mind 
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t you’re murdered while you 
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ve further to go to go out 
than others,” remarked M1 
] “and some have only got 


protection or safeguard what- 
Mrs. Mawer, with one of her 
. “the brightest intellects be- 
ve way. It is the clear, sen 


no nonsense about them—such 
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» mad soonest through there 
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1 of all things and the world 
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lengthen again?’ And I never can tell what 


it will be, the future being hidden from day 
to day, and trouble falling upon us all alike 
as the sparks fy upward, with nothing certain 
but the grave.” 

“Well, for my part, I don’t see if trouble 


is given to us all alike, why riches shouldn't 


be given to us all alike also,” remarked Miss 
Skinner. “I’m one to think out things for 
myself, and judge accordingly.” 

“Which accounts for some of the things you 
do think, Emma Skinner,” Mrs. Peppercorn 
interrupted her; “for no one else would waste 
their time in thinking such nonsense. When 
folks tell me they form their own opinions, | 
just say, ‘So I should have supposed’; the same 
as [ say when they tell me they make their own 
dresses. You've only to look at them and listen 
to them for half a minute to know they don't 
owe anything either to Mr. Worth or to Mr. 
Thirty-nine Articles.” 

“[ wonder vou don’t say a word to Miss 
Tovey yourself, Mrs. Peppercorn,” suggested 
Mrs. Mawer. “It may not yet be too late 
for a word in season, though there’s no time 
to be lost, life being that uncertain, and Miss 
lovey not so young as she was, and as the 
tree falleth there it must lie.” 

“Well, L should have done so, Mrs. Mawer; 
and I may vet: but the fact is that I've been 
that set against interfering with my neighbours 
through seeing Mrs. Sprott do it, that | doubt 
if [ could mention it if I saw an earthquake 
in vour back-vyard and vou not aware of it. 


Fhere’s nothin o cures vou ot a ftault as 
secing somebody with it that vou can't abear. 
I’m sure there's nothing I wouldn't do, and 
no fault [ wouldn’t cure mvself of, if L thought 
that [L should be less like Mrs. Sprett in 
consequence Iver since | heard her interfere 
with Mrs. Paicey about viving the baby Fram 
ley’s Food, I’ve made up my mind never to 
pass a remark on what [ see other folks’ 
children eatin no, not if I caught them 
filling their poor little stomachs with pea 
shucks or acorns \nvthing is better than 
interferir with what don’t concern you: that 


savout too much of Mi Sprott for mv taste 
and | wouldn't lend a hand to it; no, not if 


you Wa fo crown me 


\fter delivernu which sentiment of datsse? 
fatyr Mr Peppercorn picked up her parcels 
and marched out of the village shop 

But alth wh thex« vood ladu were so 
venerous with their pity tor the little dr 


maker, the object of their compassion Was in 


no need of if For a wonderful thing had 
happened to Mi Tovey \ vreat change had 
ame over the tu t of her dream a complete 
revolution had turned her world upside down 
hor her tl " i pew heaven and a new 
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but what He chooses to give you out of charity ; 
and that’s my opinion, me not being presumptu 
ous on the one hand, nor yet not knowin’ 
what is due to me on the other.” 

Here Mr. Tovey int rrupted the eschato- 
logical meditation of his better half. “ Never 


mind about the future, Sarah; make your mind 


casy that you'll get your deserts, old girl, 
like the rest of us. But about your summer 
outin’, Amelia It's no good puttin’ money 
by for what will never happen; that’s clear; 
and, besides, it seems not quite complimentary 


to the Almighty, as you might say, to believe 
in one wav and behave in the other, as if you 
doubted His Word.” This was a master-stroke 
on the part of the wily Thomas. 

“Oh! Thomas, do you think so? Why, I 
wouldn't for the whole world do anything that 
looked like want of faith in my Saviour, or 
seemed in the very least to throw a shadow 
on my loyalty to the Master Whom I serve! 
Surely, surely, I have not done or said any 
thing that could vive anybody such an 1m- 
pression ? ” 

“Well, Amelia, IT don’t want to hurt your 
feelin’s, but I can’t help sayin’ that puttin’ 
by money for a trip to Aberystwith next sum- 
mer--after all you've said about bein’ so cer- 
tain as you'll be in the New Jerusalem by then 

does strike me a bit in that way.” 

This argument completely finished Amelia; 
she vave up her little hoard of savings at 
» and rejoiced at the same time in being 
abie to offer this tangible proot ot her absolute 
belief in the speedy coming of her Lord. And 
when Thom: emboldened by his success in 
liplomacy-—-went on to add, “Now, ’pon my 
word, this is very convincin’ on your part, 
Amelia. and shows me as there is some sense 
in vour notions, after all!” her warm heart 
overflowed with thankfulness that she had been 
thus privileged to testify to the truth. 

Thomas and Sarah laughed in their sleeves 
at her credulit and congratulated themselves 
and each other on their own worldly wisdom. 
But there is a wisdom of this world which is 
foolishness with God 
All the time Amelia was getting the tea 

vy. her brother and his wite made merry 
tovether over her simplicity; at least Thomas 


made merry, while Sarah sat and plumed het 


self upon not bein such a fool as her sister- 
in-law, the h a far mor trictly religiou 
per on it every Way 

“I’m vel lad to see as you are such a 
changed characte Amelia,” he remarked as 
they it down to tea, “very glad indeed, for 


1 used to think vou sadly worldly and fond 
of pleasure and given to dress, which was 
perhap win to youl takin up the dre 


prote ion 
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way and not in his own; wherein he still fell 
short of perfection. 

It was an afternoon in the third week of 
January—as a rule the worst week of weather 
in the whole year—and snow was falling 
heavily. Claude was having tea with Dagmar 
and her chaperone in the morning-room which 
used to be Miss Fallowfield’s special sanctum. 
As usual the talk turned on the monastery 
Claude never spoke or thought about anything 
else in those days. The outer portion of the 
building was now approaching completion, and 
its perfect symmetry and beauty testified to the 
proficiency and taste of the young architect who 
had designed it. 

“It must all be beautiful,” he said, “but I 
want the chapel to be the most beautiful bit 
ot all. I hold that the sacramental principle 
runs through everything, and that every visible 
thing of beauty should have an underlying 


meaning—should, in short, be a symbol olf 
some hidden truth. Therefore as the central 
event in history, in which all other event: 


culminated, was the great Sacrifice upon Cal- 


vary, which the Church shows forth daily until 
her Lord comes again—so the holy place where 
that Sacrifice is commemorated should always 
be the innermost centre and the choicest spot 
of its surrounding the heart of the rose of 
the world. That is why a church should 
always be the most beautiful thing in a vil 
lage, and a cathedral the culminating point ot 
a city, and the altar the most ornate part ota 
acred building. I think you will see what | 
mean?” 


Like all men who are accustomed to lay 


down the law to an audience of admiring 
women, Claude was increasingly apt to indulg« 
in long sentences and polished periods when 
conversing with Dagmar and Miss Perkin 


Hi thouvht would always be beautiful and 


his ideals high; but he would have expressed 


them with more reserve and less eloquence 
in the ocicet of hi pec The two ladu 
however, considered h dicta most cultured 
and clevating, and did not hesitate to expre 
this opinion both to each other and to him 
And perhay after all they were not o tat 
wrong: at any rate, Claude’s somewhat old 
fashioned pedantry was no worse than the slan 
of the present da 

“Oh! ye [ quite see what you mean, and | 


agree with every word of it,” Dagmar replied 


‘But then | alwa do avree with what vou 
iv, except when you are wrong, and even 

then you put thu o beautifully that | alway 

think vou are right when T know you are not 
et \lr. ¢ le,” 1M Perkins, “ve 


View cert I lo vou reat redit You ap 


1007 





“Claude stopped short with a cry of amazement. The newcomer was not Mr, Duncan at 
all, but his own father, Luke Forrester!” 
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n Had Mi Perkin I know it i] that | ‘ vhat | 
; Jittle better than Wi aving, Pert aeal retorteqg Dagmar 
not have added that ridet unabashed | 
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Blind Helper ol Dee} Sea 
Fishermen 





blind Those years have been 
spent in knitting for the deep 
sea hisheriicn, and she has mad 
well over 1, pairs of the 
heavy, thick sea-boot stockings 
Mrs. Dickson, in spite of her 
great age, lives all alone, though 
she has a bell at hand which 
rings into the neighbour 


cottage, where her marr 
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* Breeches" Bible 
Restored 
FTER an absence from the 
parish of » years, an old 


Breeches Bible, beat 


chained 





ing date I has been 1 red 
t Coddington Church 
Chester, to which it rigina 
b ged, it having been sold 
16078 by the churchwardens It 
is in excellent preservation, and 


will be well cared for by the 
t 
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‘Rock of Ages,”’ the immortal 
foplady; and a portfolio of 
rare prints and caricatures of 
himself and Whitefield Per 
haps the most curious exhibit 
is a set of six collection-boxes 
used in Whitefield’s first chapel 
They are made of wood and 
glass In shape they are similat 
to a flat money-box, with a glass 
top in which is a slot for receiv 
ing the coins. One strives to 
keep down a rising suspicion of 
the purposes of the glass top 
and the locked box. 


se 


Sent to Britain by 
St. Paul 


DURING the restoration of 

the ancient parish church of 
Fordington, which is a part of 
Dorchester, a most interesting 


i071 


discovery was made It was a 
slab of Purbeck marble with a 
Roman inscription on it, which 
the Vicar, the Rev. R. Grosvenor 
Bartlett, believes must be part 
of the tombstone of Aristobulus, 
the first recorded Apostle to 
Britain, who is said by Eusebius 
to have been one of the seventy 
ordained by Christ and sent by 
St. Paul as a missionary to this 
country. Welsh tradition has 
it that Aristobulus came over 
with the family of Caractacus on 
their return from their captivity 
in Rome Antiquaries and his 
torians are now at work on 
the problem, and their verdict 
will be valuabl« As Dorchester 
is a town of such great historic 
interest—at one time it was an 
important Roman city—there 
is every probability of further 
interesting discoveries being 
mad 
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Waste and Wealth. 


By the Rev. THOMAS YATES. 


“Te what purpose is this waste ?”’ said a 
small-souled man of a deed he did not 
ynderstand. It was a protest against the 
lavish prodigality of a woman who had 
broken a casket of costly ointment at the 
feet of Jesus. Judas had watched, moved 
lv with indignation, and while the fra- 
srance of the ointment filled the house he 
had nothing better to say than this bitter 





word of criticism, Waste ! 
It is a striking thing that the next time 
that word is found in the Gospels it is used 


aN 


' of Judas himself. It was a curse that 
' ume back. 

He flung it out, a sarcasm ; it turned, like 
| a boomerang, and struck the man who 


threw it. He uttered it as a sneer; it re- 
like a destiny. 
is praying: the prayer 


| ly human, most mysteriously 
. is praying for His friends 

guarded and kept. ‘ Holy 
* p through Thine own name 





Thou hast given Me, that they 

: may be one, as We are. While I was with 

Zt them in the world, I kept them in Thy name: 
+} +} 





ose that Thou gavest Me I have kept, and 
eA none of them is lost, but rhen, into this 
.- prayer of divinest friendship comes a note 
t sorrow, for the thought of Judas steals 

like a shadow over the spirit of the Inter- 

eder. ‘‘ Non of them is lost, but the 

al a son of perishing, the son of waste.’’ Where 
A 1 you hi it word last ? It is the very 
vord which Judas himself had flung at the 


the spikenard, and, with 
ere it is fitted on to the 
it of one he scorned. ‘‘ Son 
it is given in our Authorised 

it 1s the same word rendered 
hen Judas uttered it, and ‘‘ son 
"he was. It is a suggestive study 


l 
1 
} 
I 





ind her critic stand side by 
the presence of Jesus, their spirit 





‘nd their acts in the light of His judgment, 
Wwe bring together these apparently fat 
Inde t illy kin sayings. 

_ Sure ive seen this irony before, 
that the 1 hould be keenest of critics 
7 1 tl - { I} 1 frercest in posi 

ue fault th Phe man who mal 





His d ples saw it, they had indignation, saying, To what purpose is this waste ? ST. MATTHEW xxvi, & 


least use of the means of grace, for instance, 
is not infrequently the sharpest critic of 
them. The man who stands grimly silent 
in the house of God, and who, so far as the 
praise of God is concerned, of his voice and 
heart is a ‘son of waste,” is usually the 
severest judge of the music, and he it is 
who is heard saying that he “does not 
think much of the choir.””. The man who 
sleeps in his easy chair on Sunday after- 
noons while other people toil to teach his 
children lessons they ought to have learned 
earlier at home is keenly alive to the faults 
of Sunday school management and method. 
There is nobody like the son of waste to tell 
us how wrong we are, and how hopelessly 
unbusinesslike in our philanthropy and 
mission enterprise, and while the missionary 
grows grey under the burdens and sorrows 
of a City slum, or faints under tropic sun, 
or shivers amid northern snows, the son of 
waste, out of the depths of his easy chair, 
assures us of his doubts as a practical man 
concerning such lavish prodigality over what 
is at the best a doubtful speculation. It is 
an odd world, full of odd things, and no one 
need live long before he ceases to be sur- 
prised to find the son of waste in the réle of 
the economist. We may take this admoni- 
tion for ourselves. 


“If each before his own door swept, 
The village would be clean,” 


The son of waste says that a gift given 
only for love’s sake is shameful and un- 
necessary. He does not know that love 
does not weigh its gifts or measure its sup- 
plies. Love is an incurable spendthrift. 
You cannot make Love into an economist, 
save as a device for being able presently to 
be more lavish. 

How does God give 2? Who can tell the 
wonder of it? ‘ Exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think.’’ How fair 
is the sunrise on some summer morning ! 
The golden light grows slowly, flushing the 
tops of the hills; it begins to creep down 
the valleys, putting to flight the vapours 
that haunt the darkness, turning every 
dewdrop on every leaf into a jewel. It 
elances on the brooks and ponds and rivers ; 


it flashes on the white horses that leap over 





Se 





i. They tell us that the light of the 
lorious sun, the source of all energy used in 
ractical life, and of all the beauty that 
thts the eye, is but a ray compared 

which never 
reaches us, but streams away past us into 
pace. When God said ‘Let there be 
light,’ it was no focussed and economised 
beam in darkness sufficient to 
keep us out of each other’s dim way. When 
“Let there be light,” He bathed 
e world in a prodigality of light, and 
made the sunshine a synonym for splendour. 
When God said, ‘‘ Let there be beauty,” 
what a prodigality of giving! The cup 
of His gifts always runs over. What is the 
key to the mystery of such a giving as is a 
perpetu 1] astonishment to the opened eyes ° 
‘God is love” is the golden key. Because 
‘His nature and His name is love,” He 
is a Giver Who delights in His own bounty. 
Because He is the Infinite Lover, ‘‘ His ten- 
ler mercies are over all His works.” Judas 
does not know how counts nothing 
wasted given to its object. He were bette 
to let the woman alone, for her way is love’s 
way. There is a prodigality which is truest 
economy. There is an economy which 1s 
the most tragic kind of waste. 
The son of waste does not understand an 
ct that is impulsive, impetuous, spontaneous. 


our Dp 
it 


with the immense radiance 


shining, a 


il 


God said 
+} 


love 


His is the cool, calculating spirit which 
reckons up the cost. The story of the box 
of alabaster broken at the fteet of iT us 
is an instance of the beautiful spontaneity 
of affection. The woman had_ purposed 
to seek Jesus, and, looking about her home, 


her eves had found this cherished treasure. 
It was the best she had, and her heart bade 
her take it swiftly, and presently it is broken 
for the honour of her Lord. When Judas 
intervenes it is calculation contrasted with 

Ilse. The son of waste 1s busy with 
his figures. He says, ‘‘ Wherefore?” The 
woman knew not wherefore. If her 
1 not taken would 


her Pp irt, she 
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had no word to say for herself. 
it—that was all. 
“Wherefore ? ”’ It is the 
Love that 
guarded, 


She did 


wrong word 
is calculating and safe. 
prepared to justify itself always 
on an affidavit, is 
They say ‘“ Love 

Love laughs at or, rather, it lives ar 
serves by a logic of its own, the his 


here. 


a ludic rous anomaly 


laughs at locksmiths 


le IC, 





logic of inspiration. 
son of waste 


Poor starved soul, thoy 
So terribly afraid of sent 
ment in religion, so fearful of compromising 
thy dignity, so timid lest thou shouldst vep. 
ture beyond the strict rules of syllogism. Th 
best that is in thee is likely to be wasted 
because the love that redeems and perfects 
life finds no ft 

at once both 
afraid to I 

g] 


ee course that it may glorify 
itself and thee. Love IS never 
be unreasonable, it is never haunted 
by a ghost of logic or pursued by the shad 
of a syllogi Wherever true love is ther 
is a kingly abandon in its ways. 
It is a finely true word that James spak 
of God Who “ giveth liberally ’’—freely 
frankly, \ditionally, without bargair 
behind it, with no secondary motives. § 
love ever : 


e) 


“ty sas the g that fi { heaven 
Gives ast waves when t r channel is riven, 
Gives as t fr air and su ne are given, 

I ‘ : =~ 
avishly, utterly, joyfully gives, 


to give full 
victory by 
comes of to 
much. Dare 

And the hearts 





“Christianity is not L 
play to feeling lest evil gain a 
of virtue.”’ Vulgarity 
feeling, not of too 
follow your heart’s best. 
best can be other than Jesus. H 
satisfies the craving for perfect love 
sets great purposes before His lovers. 


means 
little 
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she can't,’ I said decidedly, laying down my knife and fork with a jerk.” 


Aunt Lavinia. 


A Complete Story. 


By MAY 


married just three months 
mpeting for the ‘ flitch of 
certainty of success, when 
tter came I knew 
to happen, for I had been 
t of toads—which portends 


some 


nemy—and before I had 
bomb fell 
letter from ?"’ I said inno 
had left his breakfast to get 
uld see his brow puckering 
writing-paper 

tice that it was addr d 
id really felt a little curious 
hat I had finished my 


said Keith, in a 

vhich was very irritating 
from Aunt Lavinia S! 
+h + ‘ r t} 


is ay bul 


WYNNE. 


“Then she can't,” I said decidedly, laying 
down my knife and fork with a jerk. “It is 
absolutely impossible.” 

Silence—then an ominous ‘“‘ Why ?” from 
his side of the table 

“Why ? indeed!" I retorted. ‘‘Why? Be- 
cause it is. Surely you must see that for 
yourself. I should go mad with that tiresome 
old thing in the house for all that time 


-well—the spare room ceiling wants white- 


Besides 


washing.”’ 
rhe last item was clinching, I felt, although 
but the inspiration of the moment 
But Keith was in an aggravating mood 
1 have noticed that newly married men are 
rather ticklish about their own relations, and 
resent the fact that 
dare to possess a mother 


their poor wives even 
! -and I could see 
that | I int to insi 


stooping to plead, 
you are out all 




































































but you don’t know how she gets on any 


nerves, and then, supposing she wanted 

t bring the cats 
She is going to bring three,’’ replied Keith 
quietly ‘And she wants to know whether 


it will be convenient to meet her on Friday at 


o’cl ( k ve 


To-day was Tuesday 


twelve 
! ] never, no 


heard such impud nce 


I will wire to tell her it is most incon- 
enient,’’ I said coldly 
I am sorry, Marjori was the unexpected 


‘‘but I cannot allow you to do any 


ing of the sort I have a great respect for 
my aunt—she was always most kind to m« 


d I shall certainly wire 


that we shall expect her by that 


when I was a boy—al 


to tell her 


then I could 


reminded me 


I pushed aside my pli 
not endure the sight of bacon: it 
joke about the flitch 
ers on the table 


ite—)ust 


f our idiotic —and began 


drumming with my fing 


I was thinking,’ I said rather jerkily 
I didn't mean him to see the tears in 
I ( ‘of going to see mother on Friday 


ind just staying with her for a week or two 

think I ne¢ { 
You will do nothing of the sort 
Keith, in the most dictatorial manner 
naturally expect you to stay 
I expect so, too.”’ 


chin 





dacha 
r¢ joined 
“My 
aunt will and 
ntertain her, and 
Really 
dainfully high 
I warn you tl 
tall that 


I said, with my 
Well, you 
I stay 


may expect, bu 
iat, even if I shan't enter 


woman She is a regular 


] elf, and I hate het 
Keith pushed back his chair, nearly sma 
ry half the thing the sideboard in } 
I must be he aid And I 
t k we will lea further discussion till 
ha recovered ir temper And he 
I 1 out of the m without even ki 
g me 
When he had quite gone I flopped down 
by the fireplace and | t into tear I had 
be 1 ] 1 in my hfe Fanc\ 
f { ] temper, when I had 
q ] ull the tor! 
t ! J bad, and I w ed | 
l re. i I . id Ivy ed 
I it r,v } alwa 
d ] t I l wd I I 





I don't 


wouldn't take any 


Keith was very happy, for ] 
notice of his silly peace 
the shape of a basket of peaches, 
although I longed for them ; but I wouldn't 
touch one, for I remembered what a mockery 
was when he could put a cantankerous 
before me 


ofiering in 


his love 
old spinster aunt 
And so, at last 
Aunt Lavinia 
her fi I she 


that she is the 


Friday came, and with it 
and her cats I shan’t describ 
indescribable ; 


enough to say 
most old-maidish, ugly, dis- 
and I am 
I don’t know for certain 


agreeable of spinsters ever made, 
sure a little mad, too 
but I believe she 
that the souls of 
which proves she has Chine 
and, now I come to think of it 


may account for he 


has some sort of weird idea 
her relations go into cats— | 
e blood somewhere 

in her veins ; 
that 


menty sort of face. 


r very yellow, parcl 


ing to Keith, who mad 
from the begin 
were antagonistic to each other. I 
had disapproved of Keith’s marriag 
ment she heard that I played 
and all that sort of thing 

I 


ung 
before she had been in my 


She was 





an absurd fuss over her, but 
ning we 
kn Ww she 
from the mi 
} 


cricket and hockey 


10uUSs 


and she told m«¢ 
that young girls in her day wer 
content with quet and their embroidery 

I laughed in her face 

“Thank goodness I was not 


ten minute 


born in tl! 


middle ! I said ‘“You must all hai 
had a rott time.”’ 

She pursed up her mouth, and looked at me 
over her spectacles as though I were a wild 
beast from the Zoo. I felt, however, mor 


like a cat whose fur has been rubbed the wrong 


rmined to go on shocking her 
pr ' I said tranquilly, ‘that gir 


days ?”’ 





n thos¢ 


)pportunity slip 


even nowad iV 


t smoke 
ier grey crochet from her 
ugliest of the three cats 
wished 


that I had 





on to her knee I 
t her 
Keith came in and sat 


down by his aunt's sid They both ignor 
n t rudest way 
Aunt Lavinia had been in the house a wees 
before \ { warfare, and that 
wed immet elf traint on my par 
especiall I iw Keith pressing her 
eat 1 that I had refused in su 


I had thoug! 








che thought would be a treat for us. It was 
f - but I did grudge having to have 


sweet OI Net 


shem for Aunt Lavinia. However, they could 


t possibly hang for three months, and, 

vhow, it saved the butcher's bill 

But alas! in the morning, when cook and 
1 descended t the larder, what should we 

i but that horrible ginger cat, Thomasine, 

ited coolly on the shelf devouring the remains 

the second partridge, whilst a few bones 

were left of the first ! 


You brute !’’ I cried, and made a dash for 





but it jumped down nimbly enough, and 
few past me up the ste ps I followed, hot 
y und, chasing it across the hall, caught 
macked it soundly It scratched my 
nd badly, and made caterwauling enough 
let anyor think I was killing it Out 
the morning-room flounced Aunt Lavinia 
la é turkey-cock 
You wretched, cruel girl,’’ she screamed 
w dare j hit my poor cat in such a way! 
I shall tell Keith about it as soon as he comes 
and I hope he will give you a good 
ding. If it wasn’t out of pity for him at 
having married such a termagant, I wouldn’t 
tay in the | e another hour.’”’ 
[The sooner you go the better,’’ I retorted 
hite heat You have done nothing but 
make mi f ever since you came, and, as 
for your cats, I shall punish them as I please 
n they steal the dinne1 Besides, I didn’t 
the s l thing a bit.’’ 

She had taken Thomasine in her arms, sooth 
ng and fondling it just as if it were human. 1 
bubbled wit us 

When Keith came home that evening we 
both went for him till I really don’t think | 


I 
Knew whet he was on his he ad or his heels 


lo be fair, he tried to make peace very well ; 


did not actually side with either of us 
igh | issured Aunt Lavinia that he was 
certain I « ld never be cruel to any animal 
whilst he told me that the partridges were not 
th su heart-burnings, and was quite 
erful o1 the cold mutton—-for 1 was d 
termined that they should suffer for what 


Was entirely their own fault 


I really believe that Keith's sympathies 
Were with me, though he did not like to show 
it; any Vv, When Aunt Lavinia had gone off 
t bed he ul the frace to say how sorry he 
was for all past ill-tempers, and begged me 
quite | bly to forgive him I was some 
utve tin comir round,”’ for I wanted him 

und | how truly miserable I had been 

l it is not fa ut the suffering should all 
. I but at last w kissed and made 
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that he had been even more unhappy than 
myself. 

Then came the question of Aunt Lavinia. 
In his contrition Keith suggested that he 
should lay the whole matter before her, ex- 
plaining that he could see how antagonistic 
she was to his wife, and that, in the circum- 
stances, perhaps it would be wiser for her to cur- 
tail her visit 

But I, too, could afford to be magnanimous, 
since Keith had apologised and so properly 
taken all the blame of the quarrel on his own 
shoulders 

“She had better stay,’’ I said, with the 
air of a martyr. ‘‘ Of course, she was very 
good to you when you were a boy, and I should 
not like to hurt her feelings. Only I must tell 
cook to keep the larder door locked whilst the 
cats are here.” 

‘Darling !’’ was Keith’s rapturous response, 
“You are an angel!’’ I felt I deserved the 
epithet 

For the next fortnight a truce seemed to have 
been signed between Aunt Lavinia and myself. 
I argued to myself that one with such a name 
and such a face had been foredoomed from 
birth to sour spinsterhood, and it therefore 
behoved happy wives like myself to make 
allowances for her, though it is true it was 
hard to have to sit there opposite her, with 
unaccustomed sewing in my hand, listening 
to long diatribes on the sins of the modern 
woman—for she amalgamated the bridge- 
loving dame of advanced society quite indis- 
criminately with my own game-loving, out-of- 
doors type, which was more than annoying. 

Then—always when Keith was present—she 
would ask to see my work, and smile a superior, 
pitying little grin as she contrasted her own 
with min It was on the tip of my tongue to 
tell her that if she could sew better than I 
she hadn't been able to find a husband! I 
am afraid that Aunt Lavinia was very bad 
for my morals: I never used to be spiteful 
before If you live with a—well, after all, 
three months would come to an end somehow, 
and then I would have darling Mumzie to stay 
and ‘‘ take the taste out of my mouth.” 

In my heart of hearts I don’t believe Aunt 
Lavinia liked me a bit better for my increased 
politeness, and I confess we did contrive to 
“tiff ’’ a good deal every day in spite of the 
truce 

At the end of three weeks I pulled a white 
hair out of Keith’s head 

I will try to be as good as gold to-morrow,”’ 
I said to him penitently ‘But it is quite 
tru we don’t get on with each other 

He sighed, agreeing quite earnestiy as he 


























1 
ed with a $ d many 


days 
nda big red ring 1 und a date ab 
veeks distant ] used to keep 
k at school, with a ring 
funnilv 


vhen I 


gs do turn out 





never guessed 

t p next morning, What was 
before I went to bed \ll 
Aunt 
than 


going 


was that 
lé was In a worse 
r, and that if I wanted to 


ivold a 

w I must let off my suppressed feel 
ings in taking a sharp walk alone 

Inventing some trumpery' excuse 

ibout fetching eggs, I went off and 


enjoyed a good scramble over the rock 
I pping on 
home to get a drink of milk at 
Farm Fresh as a daisy, I 
climbed the hill, taking a short cut 
through the woods 

Oh, my precious, my precious! wha 
shall I do Dear, dear! what shall I 
do ? He'll be killed, 1 
he’ll be killed !”’ 

Aunt Lavinia’s voi 


shrillest pitch 


poor Sambo 


raised to its 


startled me out of my 


What is the matter ?’’ I shouted 
and broke 
the cliff top, I certainly saw an extra 
lary sight 

A narrow ledge wound d 
f the cliff about 


p, broke off suddenly 


into a run Con 


ing out on 


wn the face 
and, at six feet from 


leaving the 


yr to a tuft of dried grass, wa 
t b t and most b ed of Aunt 
Lavinia’s cats, a black tom who rejoiced 
the name f Samb (I always used 
iwine tha I cherished it L 
b possessed wi the ul of n 


i erself knelt. « it! rawled 
ed of the « ainly try) t 
I t DD who in t 
\ f ter id ap ly | 
1 L d \ in l ir d 
d bet a | | 
foot of t b | 
a mn ] i 1 Au L L \ 
I id a trar | 1 t I | 
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le almanack I had hung over 


scrat 


round 


day on which I was to go home to Mumzie 


had often done 


an Switzerland 





the but I confess when I had 
that ledge I wished I had never attempted it, 












moment I really forgot how I hated those cat 
ad Qi 
he in pity for the poor creat 


ten I 


re’s terror. 


mour 
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climbing jn 
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ot half-way down 
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“Aunt Lavinia herself 


knelt, or 


_ a 


4 





rather sprawled, 


at the edge of the cliff, vainly trying to reach the 


poor creature.’ 

















 Marjori Marjorie !’’ screamed Aunt 
Lavinia. “What are you doing? My dear 
child, you will be killed. Come back, come 
back ! 
“T can’t,” I said grimly “Don’t be 
ightened. I—I'm all right.” 

I had Sambo in my arms by this time, 
nd fortunately for me the poor thing was 
too frightened to struggle, but lay cowering 


close to me, mewing pitifully still 

I closed my eves, afraid lest a fatal giddiness 
should overcome me, whilst I thought rapidly 
what was best to be done. Above me I heard 


Aunt Lavinia sobbing aloud, and I caught 
fragments of prayer for my safety 


Then an idea came to me. I could not turn, 
but I might step backwards, trusting to Heaven 
to guide my feet It was the only chance 

Very slowly, very carefully, groping for the 
place to put my feet as I went, whilst I pressed 
mys lf as close as I could to the side of the cliff, 


I made my way back. I could feel my heart 
throbbing painfully in my _ breast I was 





nscious that I must look neither down nor 
p, but straight before me, or I was lost. The 
last word echoed drearily in my ears with the 
dull roar of the waves beneath. Sambo 
seemed to become heavier and heavier in my 
arms. Vaguely I fancied I heard Aunt Lavinia’s 
sobs chat to a glad cry, but it conveyed 

thing to my failing senses ; all I knew was 

it I could not move another step forwards 
r backwards, and far below me the waves 
dashed with their sullen roaring among the 

ks Chet quit suddenly the mist passed, 
everything became clear and vivid; I knew 
that in another minute I must fall and be 
lashed to pieces far, far below 

Keit I screamed, ‘‘oh, Keith, save 

m 

I lurched against the cliff and then—then 
just as I gave myself up for lost, strong arms 
. I ab shoulders and [ was 
{ted Sambo still clutched 
1 tly L ns 

* + * * * * 

When I 1 vered consciousness I found 
yselt on the sofa in my own sitting-room 
th Kk fanning my face vigorously, whilst 
Auat | a held smelling salts under my 
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nose, and Jane the housemaid was busy rub- 
bing my hands—why, I don’t know. 

“Oh!” I gasped, and sat up, choking, for 
the salts were very strong. 

““My dear, dear Marjorie,’”’ sobbed Aunt 
Lavinia. ‘‘ My brave, noble girl.” 

She was kissing me on both cheeks as she 


spoke, and I gulped down a strong desire to 
laugh, and responded to her demonstration 
as well as I could 

“It’s all right,’”’ I said. ‘‘ I hope Sambo was 
saved ?”’ 

“ Yes,’”’ she replied, ‘‘he is saved, dear, 
thanks to your bravery and devotion. But 
oh! picture my feelings when I saw you in such 
a position.” 

I was not thinking of her feelings, but of 
those of my poor old Keith, who looked very 
white and queer. 

““We won’t talk of it,” I said. ‘ Er—isn’t 
it about dinner-time?’”’ And then, being a 
regular idiot, I burst out crying myself, with 
my head buried on Keith’s coat-sleeve, whilst 
I heard his deep “‘ Thank God,’ with a great 
gulp over the words—for Englishmen don’t 
like to show emotion. 

* * * * * * 


Well, that was the end of strife between Aunt 
Lavinia and myself. She left the next morning 

not, she assured me with tears of gratitude 
in her eyes, that she was not ferfectly happy 
and comfortable ; but she would never know a 
moment's peace when she thought of the danger 
her dear cats were running every day in the 
neighbourhood of those cliffs. 

Our farewells were of the friendliest, and I 
have reason to believe that she holds me at 
the present moment in even greater affection 
than her favourite Keith; at any rate, on 
Christmas morning she sent me the loveliest 
diamond brooch, and what do you think 
“from Sambo’? Why, a splendid hockey- 
stick with a little shield explaining the reason 
of the gift 

I look on Aunt Lavinia as a large-minded 
woman—for an old maid 

N.B.—I think it is as well she doesn’t like 
Winscombe, or I might lose my good character. 
Keith and I are competing for that flitch 
again. 


























































The Nobility of the Medical Profession,’ 





By Emeritus Professor SIR ALEXANDER RUSSELL SIMPSON, 
M.D.Edin., D.Sc., LL.D. 


| O enter the medical profession is to find 
oneself in most noble company. When 


LOUIC 


Dante was led by Virgil into the presence of 

the Master of them that know,” he saw 
Aristotle surrounded by a group of the 
Sages ol antiquity. look at them as they 
are introduced one by one, and you will 


that a fourth of them bear names illus- 
trious in medicine. To take note but of 
ne Hippox rates is there. The student will 
t turn to his pages now to learn what 
has to be taught in modern text-books or 


issrooms. Yet he will do well to lay to 
heart the spirit that guided “ the Father of 
Medicine’ in drawing up the oath imposed 
students of the Hippocraty 


c school. 
With purity and with holiness,”’ the candi 


date was made to swear, ‘“‘I will pass my 
life and practise my art. . . . Into whatever 
houses I enter, I will go into them for the 
benefit of the sick, and will abstain from 


every voluntary act of mischief and cor 


ruption 
In the long succession of those who have 
enlarged the bounds of his science the student 
| meet with a great array of men who 
nave Kept 1e Spirit OI that oath under higher 
pt the spirit of that oat} ler hig! 


tions than were open to the 
whom the medizval poet consigns to a place 
in his Inferno because, though blameless of 
had not been baptised. 


pi meers 


' ; . 
< he 


Nobility of the Ancillary Sciences. 
Phe student of medicine, then, is brought 
nto fellowship of an ennobling kind 


He more with en 


ubjects That the 


over, set face to lace 


representatives 


licine are found in Dante's picture 

ted with the great philosophers and 

| ull realm KI wledge IS alre idy 
to him that | | would be a healer 

( must com free spirit, and an 
t prepared to apply itself to the 

of variou ( He will not 

f to be pl nal physicist, 
geologist, zoologist, botanist, o1 

pologist But he will say ** Nihal 

hun n a me a m puto,’ and will 
ju 1 qu e with the natural 


British Association for the Advancement of 
Science with some intelligent interest. And 
yet such lo all the sciences and 
their subdivisions continually make, that it 
becomes almost impossibie for the general 
practitioner of medicine to keep up more 
than such an acquaintance, even with the 
subjects discussed in some of the many 
sections of the more restrictedly professional 
meetings of the British Medical Association, 
A_ profession therefore, fitted to 
call out the exercise of all our faculties and 
to open our minds to wide horizons, when 
at the very entrance we must acquaint our- 
selves with its ancillary sciences. It may 
not be required of us to keep up in after life 
more than the kind of speaking acquaintance 
with them at which I have hinted. But the 
student who gives impertect heed to them 
in the early part of his curriculum not only 
le opportunity of self-develop- 


progress ( 


ours, 


noble 
ment, but may find himself crippled later 
in his professional work from want of know- 
ledge at some critical point, and all his in- 
tellectual life will remain impoverished. 


misses a 


Nobility of the Immediate Subject of Study. 


But “ the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Now this is precisely the special and abiding 
object of interest for the student of medicine 
He has to acquaint himself with the normal 
man in his physical pment and con- 
struction; in his psychical qualities; in his 


personal characteristics ; in his relation 


] 
develo 


his environment, the air he _ breathes, the 
water he drinks, the nourishment he assim 
ilates, the ciations he forms with his 
fellow-men. During his student curriculum 
the future physician must be grou ided in 


embryology, 
therapeutics, if he 1s 


anatomy, 1n 
pathology, and < 
appreciate the lessons he has to learn and 
the arts he will have to prac tise at the bed- 
operating room. Each ot 
rtments offers fields of r 
the ablest intellects find tt 
lifetime. 


+ 


student at 


side and in the 
the basal dep 
search to which 
a profit and pleasure to devote a 
hake anatomy, which meets the 
the thresho \is professional study, and 
must go wi to the end of his proles 








st seem dry and uninteresting, taxing the 

mory like a schoolboy’s exercise. What- 

r he takes the pains to master is a life- 

ng possession, the value of which may 

.dden him at any turn in his daily rounds 

of practic¢ What he has failed to learn 

: mav make him sorry for himself afterwards 
\r when he is unable to localise the suffering 


} t a patient expects him to relieve. 

t it Last century it looked as if there were 
eT Imost nothing left for the anatomist to 
101 io but to expound the discoveries made 
t} by his predecessors. Dr. Barclay, an extra- 
n mural lecturer on anatomy in Edinburgh, 
I gave expression to this feeling by saying 

to his class of three hundred students that, 

s there were three stages in the clearing of 
ind i field of grain, so in the field of anatomy 
her the reaping had been carried through by the 


t al itomists of the sixteenth and seven- 

th centuries, whilst the Hunters and 

r contemporaries of the eighteenth cen- 
had followed as successful gleaners 

who pract ly cleared the field, leaving 





I ter observers what might be 
yared to th rains that could be pi ked 
mong the stubble. 

f the application of the microscope 
to offer to the anatomist a histological 
{ from which a rich harvest is_ being 
ped, whilst the sectional displays of organs 
nd structures in their normal relations, 
that have been made possible by hardening 
esses, physical or chemical, enable the 
nt of to-day to gain a conception of 
. human frame unattainable by the anat- 
st of earlier times. The progress that is 
In ir knowledge of the structure of 
dead body is paralleled by progress 
lade i ir knowledge of all the processes 

it work in the living body, both in its con 
litions of health and of disease, so that the 
| student has before him boundless 

ls of interest 1 research 


Nobility of Work for Individuals 


it his m:nd re occupied with high themes 
ring his medical curriculum, the medical 
Utioner finds, when his more independent 
beg that there has opened to him 

1 for t ultivation of all that is highest 
us ben He has to lay out his time 
his 1 ts for the welfare of others 


for the relief of suffering 


that he laboriously learned 
I undergraduate career He will 
{ ut lis active life to keep 
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prepared to do the best that can be done 
for those who look te him for succour. 
He will meet with temptations, to which 
he may yield to the detriment of his char- 
acter, or which he may overcome for his 
own and others’ good. In keen, com- 
mendable pursuit of the scientific aspects 
of his work he may stiffen into a savant, 
dealing with each patient as an interesting 
case for the observation of life-processes, 
or for experimenting on with remedial 
agents, or for the display of surgical skill. 
A man of this stamp may justly win a high 
place in his profession and be a benefactor 
of his kind. He runs the risk of losing 
himself among things temporal. 

Perhaps the temptation that besets most 
of us is to fall from the proper level and to 
make a trade of our profession. In the 
stern struggle for life at first, or when we 
have gained a freer footing later, we are 
tempted to give the best of our sympathy 
and skill to those who can offer us most 
remuneration, to the neglect, it may be, 
of others who could have better rewarded 
us, though not with coins from an earthly 
mint. So we run the risk of degenerating 
into what Cowper calls— 


“A grave phys gathering fees 
Punctually paid tor lengthening out disease. 


And for Communities. 


Our work brings us into relationship 
with all classes of the community. The 
death which, according to Horace, comes 
with equal foot to the door of rich and poor 
is commonly preceded by some disease 
which claims the physician’s skill. The 
castle and the cot may alike be barred 
against the entrance of all other professions. 
Alike they open some time to the doctor. 
Man or woman, old or young, cultured or 
clownish, lonely OI widely loved, black or 
white, each calls to his bedside the doctor, 
to whom he has to submit himself stripped 
of all disguises. He has to lay bare to him 
his life in its weakness or its strength, its 
winsomeness or its waywardness. Thus the 
physician sees the best and the worst of his 
human kind. He finds himself brought into 
the happy relationship of an ally who is 
to aid the sufferer in fighting a common foe. 
The patient counts on his guidance and 
support in his conflict with the disease 
which has attacked him, and may even come 
to think of him as his deliverer. 

It is a relationship fitted to call out the 
exercise of all a man’s intellectual powell to 





1062 
problems that confront 
those finer sensi- 
that grow with 
e growing evidence of the solidarity of 
our race. He s hardly another can, 
he kinship, the brotherhood, of men ol 
\ clime and e\ class. He has to 
exercise at every bedside the power to put 
himself in another’s place, if he is to be to 
that other all the help he would like to be. 
1oves continually in t 
anvwhere, altruisti virtues ought to 
Hence it comes about that there is no other 
; whose followers do so much 
unrewarded work both for individuals 
nities as is done by members of the 


grapple with the 
him, to call out also all 
I lities ol his own Nature 
t} 


a sphere where, ! 


STOW 


and 
medical profession. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that 
he has to consider not alone the individual 
mily gathered around 


him, with all their diversities of tempera- 
ment and sensibilit They also, sometimes 
evi more than the sufferer, are eager to 


know his thoughts and learn from him 
mething of the fate of the object of tl 
licitude. So his sympathies have to widen 
to jet him share in some degree the anxieties 
must not only 
vate an active intellect and accumulate 
ncing knowledge, he must also keep 
ender heart who undertakes to 
children of a family through their child 

. Every family doctor would 
well to keep in mind the 
minister by his mother 
is he first set out on h paste ral careet 
time you put your 


" 
cuiul 


word spoken 


hand on a child’s head you lay it on his 
I ers heart : 
Nobility of Outlook. 
Yet in, there is more than disease to 
be intered | tor. His patients 
t 1 rec eve now and again 
I e to fa th the grim foe who h 
i { Then thou I 
| that ) 1 the probielr ol 


high may lead him t ( 
Phe t no In 
1 tl Or a 
h pi to o 
1 t I 1 Nature 
h beyond tl 
\ r him d f he Jead them 
e | here t less $ { Mar 
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spared 


“He that not His own Son, but | 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall He 
not with Him also freely give us all things >” 
Death loses its sting, and the grave fails 
of its victory, for those who have seen death 
abolished at Christ’s empty grave, and life 
and immortality brought to light. 

For the physician in handling the varied 
conditions of the objects of his care and 
thought finds in them, as in himself, a 
spirit tenanting the bodily frame that 
more than the body. The psychical element 
of our complex being is constantly present 
Its manifestations are dependent on th 
physical constituent that links us with 
lower animals, and indeed with the whol 
material frame of things. But we can se 
it stirred by influences that come to it from 
without, and that move it to react on th 
physi al frame. We have to keep it 
view in all the treatment of our patients 
which is likely to be vain if we fail, as th 
saying goes, to keep their spirits up. Healthy | 
influences, or the reverse, may come from our 

1; 


own demeanour, our medicaments, or our 

ppliances. Our words, or the words of 
others, may tell for good or ill. And it 1s | 
borne in upon us that modern science is ot | 
the track of supreme reality when it points { 
to an all-pervading Spirit as the Source and 
Sustainer of all that is—not to be reached 





by scientific experiment, but apprehensibi 
by the human spirit which is the highest \ 


outcome of His creative evolution. 


The Highest Stamp of Nobility. 

Here we come upon the highest stamy 
ol nobility that has been placed on our { 
rhe most beautiful piece t 


profession. 
literature the world owes t 
a physician. The apprehension of the super- 


human, the divine, is open to any mortal 


writing in all 





who keeps his spirit free to receive th 
impressions that come to him from t 
Father of our spirits, and who 1s prepare¢ 
to submit his will to the Will of the Suprem 
The world h before it the history Ol al 


amidst which for nearly 

there from time 

of a lofty spiritual cast of mind 
‘ 


Asiatic race trom 


irose 


lime men 





1 the t to receive and convey ! 
Iit the timations that came to then 
from the Supreme Power 
Abraham, the father of the race, 15 ™ 
type of all those who have known for them 
elves the thoughts of God, and have 
e t brought more and evel 


’ thy 
more « ' t,, their consciousness as ! 


















moved along the path of obedience to the 
Divine will. To his descendants the world 
owes those scriptures of the Old Testament 
that record the history of their spiritual 
development and preparation for the coming 
mongst them of the Man Who was to be 
the medium of the clearest revelation of 
God to all the wide range of humanity, 
nd Who was hailed by the last of the 
Hebrew prophets, when He came from His 
carpenter shop in Nazareth to be baptised 
in Jordan, as “the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

The records and the interpretation of the 
life and teaching of Christ in the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament we still owe to 
the sons of Abraham, for its twenty-seven 
treatises or letters were all written by men 
f the Jewish race—all with two very 
table exceptions. Without the third 
evangel, written for the instruction of a 
young disciple, and the supplementary docu- 
ment known as “ The Acts of the Apostles,” 
iddressed to the same ‘‘ most excellent God- 
lover,” it would be difficult or impossible for 
Christianity to give an explanation of itself 
to-day. The former treatise gives the most 
human record that we have of the life of 
hrist, from His conception till His dis- 
yppearance from the earth; the latter tells 
the story of the spread of Christianity from 
its Origin in Jerusalem, the centre of the 
vorld’s religion ; through Athens, the centre 
{ the world’s philosophy; on to its estab- 
ishment in Rome, the centre of the world’s 


Now the oldest tradition and the newest 
riticism agree in attributing these writings 
Luke, ‘‘ the beloved physician” of Paul, 
great apostle to the outside world. 


And Luke was not a Jew, but a Greek. 
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Scholars have recognised that his writings 
show him to have been a student of the 
Hippocratic school, which produced the 
books that represent the highest develop- 
ment of the medical science of their time. 
The writings of his Greek teachers are only 
of antiquarian interest to-day. They are 
of the knowledge that passeth away. Many 
a system of medicine has been written 
since then, and followed the Hippocratic 
writings to the dusty shelf of comparative 
oblivion. 

But the Lukan treatises are instinct with 
life. They are imperishable, vivid, and 
vivifying. Along with their associated scrip- 
tures, they have been translated into almost 
every spoken tongue. They are read to-day 
in five hundred different languages. They 
have brought within the sphere of literature 
the languages of many a savage race, and 
the best writings of the most cultured 
peoples have drawn on them for their high- 
est inspiration. The most recent investi- 
gations of present day criticism place Luke 
on a high place of eminence as a trust- 
worthy historian. Renan, one of the most 
brilliant among the literati of the nine- 
teenth century, with all his disposition to 
find blunders in Luke’s history, is fas- 
cinated with the beauties of his style. He 
says of Luke’s Evangel that it combines 
the emotion of the drama with the serenity 
of an idyll, and with much other praise 
declares expressly, ‘‘ C’est le plus beau livre 
gu'il y est.” No physician has done justice 
to his own culture who has not studied a 
treatise of which the famous French critic 
could speak as the most beautiful piece of 
literature in existence, and which comes 
from the pen of a member of the profession 
it ennobles. 
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Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Che RKarvest of the Soul. the members of the same families. He declared 


that a man’s foes should be those of his own 
household. He said the e ha i 
rr ef the cones of fealledt binds. ( e said that He had come to fling 

O : 7 fire on the earth. And to the very last moment 

Out of the winds that veer, 7 : . “ee ; 7° . 
“ee et of His existence His fan remained in His hand, 
My soul has winnowed deathless words : a on aa : . 

ss dott end hate and dei f winnowing the penitent from the impenitent, 

oy ae oe f even as they hung with Him upon the cross. 
So obvious has all this been in all generations . 
that, looking at it, men have been blinded to ) 
the inner facts of free will and conscious choice. 
For instance, a great preacher once declared 
that any congregation to which he preached 
was only as a dust heap in which steel filings 


Out of the passing stars of night, 
And waning suns of day, 

My soul has woven robes of light 
That shall not fade away / 


Out of the lowering clouds above, 


And out of storm and stress, were hidden ; the Gospel which he proclaimed \ 

My soul has gathered dews of love, was a magnet ; the steel filings were irresistibly 

And golden happiness ! drawn ; the heap of dust remained quiescent. 
It was not flattering to the congregation—most 

Out of its travail like the sea, of us regard ourselves as something better than 
Out of the breath of dust, a speck of dust in a heap of waste material, 

My soul has shaped Infinity, and it is not true to the facts of our nature. j 

And made itself august / It leaves out of account that mysterious force 

Epwarp W. Mason. which is our real self, which makes you you 

and me me. Emerson’s plea is nearer to the 

Sy sternal facts o ings : | 

<je eternal facts of things 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, | 


CANNOT sweep the darkness out, but I 


can shine it out,”’ said John Newton We When duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must!’ 
innot scourge dead works out of the Church, The youth replies, ‘I can!’” 
but we can live them out If we accuse the 


And Christ's call serves in this way supremely 








Church of having pneumonia, let us who are “* ; - oe 
individual air-cells in that Church breathe *% the test. You are winnowed out ag you 4 
, , : , : answer, or fail to answer, ‘‘I can! Here am 
leeply, and wait patiently, and pray believingly, I! Se ae 
and one after another of the obstructed cells ! Send me! . 
will open to the Spirit till convalescence is a a 
re-established in every part Individual re 
sponsibility—not responsibility in the mass = HE sun does not shine for a few trees i 
No man can eat, drink, or sleep by proxy and flowers, but for the wide world's 
No man can get the alphabet learned for him joy,” says Dr. Fulmer. ‘ The lowly pine on 
by another lust as it is with the mind and the mountain top waves its sombre boughs, and ! 
body, so is it with the soul Chere are certain cries, ‘Thou art my sun’ ; and the little meadow / 
things absolutely needful to the soul’s health violet lifts its cup of blue and whispers with 
ind well-being. Each must attend to these its perfumed breath, ‘Thou art my sun’; and 
things for himself ; each must repent for him the grain in a thousand fields rustles in the 
self; each must apply to Christ for himself; wind, and makes answer, ‘ Thou art my sun.’ ” 
and for himself each must speak to God and So God sits effulgent in heaven, not for a 
pray. You must do it for vourself. for by favoured few, but for the universe of life ; 
nobody else can it be done. And no one else and there is no creature so poor or so low that 
in perform the duty which devolves upon you he may not look up with child-like confidence 
iS an agent of the Kine’s business. You must and say, ‘“‘ My Father, Thou art mine.” 
lo your own promoting Your responsibility 
annot be hifted to the shoulders of some <sse 
one els¢ 
<je A BUILDER was once commissioned to 
erect a lovely mansion. Thinking to 
HRIST is always in our midst. His fan save money out of the contract, he put poor 
isin His hand. It was John the Baptist quality and rotten material into the house 
who said this concerning Him, but even before When it was finished, the owner said, “I 
John’s day it was declared that He should be have no use for it myself, but I present it 
@ sign spoken against. and a divisive force in to you.” ‘ Fool that I was,” said the builder 
human life, says Dr. Aked. He Himself was when he found himself th possessor of a faulty 
fully consciou of this. In memorable phrases hou Yet that is what many men do la 


uy 


He declared that He had come to set at varian building their own lives badly 





( THE 


ib lage RE is an old story of an auction sale 
in a London curio shop. The auctioneer 








( 
br tht forth an old, dirty, battered, begrimed 
violin He said, “It is worth its weight in 
goid, a genuine Cremona, made by Stradivarius 
himself rhe crowd, however, doubted. The 
Stradivarius name was not cut in. Only five 
ruineas were bid for it Ihe auctioneer said 


“It is ridiculous to sell such a rare violin for 
h a small sum.” Just then a rather pre 

in entered the shop, edged his way 
crowd, picked up the violin 

tightened its strings, took the bow and gently 
irew it over the strings; and, lo! a soft and 
entrancing harmony poured forth that held 
the people spellbound, and involuntarily they 

 « 











exclaime Paganini!’’ When he stopped 
playing the  biddin became spirited, and 

€ violin was finally sold to Paganini himself 
tor one hundred guineas. That very evening 
he held an audience entranced by the match- 
le Narmonies he drew forth from the old, 
battered and begrimed violin. The violin 
needed the touch of the master to bring forth 
its hidden powe1 You, my friend, as you look 


within yourself, may be dee ply conscious of the 

rds in your life; you may feel that you 

) power of efficiency to bring forth har- 

ny and make you of service in the business 

{ the Lord; but in the Divine hands discord 
and weakness becomes strength 


gee macy IN is a most practical, real, every 


lay companionship with Jesus Christ 

t companionship is the inspiration to all 
that i nobl tru ind heavenly Christ 
nus 1 t constant re ike to sin, a constant 
enti to holine honour, and benevolence 
Ho earnest, since! aspiring, heroic this 


existence must become to him who 





LKS rist ! Chis is our privileg« 
t I of divinity, Christ dwelling in 
walkin vith u toiling with us, suffering 
u yet bring us into constant, life 
iving, hope-kindling touch with the eternal 
Father and with th eternal world. It is Christ 
t that ex It toil qignitie lab« iI 
home nd mak the world realise 


Kingdom of Heaven on earth 


<jJe 

* HINAMAN ji practical in his praying as 
f in everythi l ind he must know 
tel es | { hu the 

t of I M is Story of the Re 
in M a” (Oliphant). Someone at 

t back of the chur ould make a request 
le to brother in the front 

ho would pr t] for particular 
bet vrite it t 1d send it to m ug 
t ast 1 probably er in 

! t {or 















































QUIVER. 


written and sent in. They came in Shoals, and 
there was no ambiguity or anonymity about 
them Che name and address of the petitioners 
were given in full in each case, as well as the 
names of those for whom prayer was asked 
fhus—“ Chu Chingho, a_ miserable sinner 
who has been a church member for twenty 
years, begs for prayer. I denied Christ 
worshipped idols at the Boxer time, and h 
been indifferent ever since Pray for me and 
for my wife, who is not a Christian. Alas! 
[I have neither by word nor conduct done any 
thing to induce her to believe. May God hay 
mercy on me.” 


sje 


| ONCE ascended Mount Washington with 
party of friends on horseback, writes Dr 
Cuyler, and we were overtaken by a violent 
storm, followed by a thick, blinding mist 
After a rough scramble over slippery rocks, it 
was a wocful disappointment to find, on ou 
arrival at ‘‘ The Tiptop House,” that we. 
not see any object two rods from the door 
But late in the afternoon the clouds began t 
roll away nd one mountain after another 
revealed itself to our view At length the 
burst forth and overarched the valley of the 
Saco with a gorgeous rainbow >; we came ( it 
and gazed on the magnificent panorama with 
wondering delight, and as the rays of the setting 
sun kindled every mountain peak with gold 
we all exclaimed, ‘‘ At evening time it shall 


be light !’’ My experience on that mountain 








top 1s a striking illustration of the experiences 

of God's people in all ages. Faith has h 

its steep hills of difficulty to climb, and of 

through blindi mists and hurtling storms 

Unbelief say “ Halt! and despair cries 
' 1 ry 


sig Go bac k 


But hope k 
cheery song, ‘‘ It will be bette 


se 
Rothing but Love. 


S up in steady 


t i 
*r further on 


iad all my years were summer uld I knot 


What my Lord means by His ‘made white 


4s ? ” > 

If all my days were sunny, could I say 
‘In His fair land He wtf ull tears away’ 
lf 7 ve v , ” cou I keep 
Gs fo wn heart ** He His loved on 
Vere n va mine, t I not come to deem 
The lif ynal but a ba lyean 
\Jyv winter, and my tear my weariness 
Even my gra may be His way to bless 

a 
I ca trem l Ycl tnat an surely . 


I vd lo me 








The Soul of the Music. 


By ROBERT J. BUCKLEY, Fellow of the Royal College of Organists. 


versation with the writer, said: ‘‘ One 
creat mistake made by some musicians of 
modern days, who are not modern musicians, 
is to continue writing, confining themselves 
to the degree of difficulty found in the music 
of Handel and other compose rs of his pe riod. 
Now, any musician who, like myself, is un- 
fortunately old enough to remember what 
was possible to English amateurs of thirty 
years ago will recognise the immense ad- 
nce that has been made, and will readily 
pree that composers nowadays may be 
nsiderably more exacting without in- 
curring the reproach of insuperable diffi- 
ulty. Again, we in England begin to 
recognise the immense importance of in- 
telligent expression. Formerly, we looked 
for voice, mere beauty of tone, and nothing 
nore. Now we require correct artistic con- 
eption. That this is a matter of primary 
importance nobody will deny. Yet this fact 
is not always grasped as one could wish. 


N% long ago Sir Edward Elgar, in con- 


And herein lies our principal defect.” 


Sir Edward referred to the work of the 
urge choral bodies which give such oratorios 
The Dream of Geronitius, the first per- 


formance of which at Birmingham was 
marred by the failure of the chorus to inter- 


pret the 


mpassioned and dramatic portions 
he music. But the same weakness pre- 


vails almost everywhere, and for obvious 
reasons. For generations we have been 
taught to look for virtuosity, to cultivate 
brilliancy of technique, to admire facility 


! execution, first, last, and without end. 


Choosing the Organist. 
As in the concert-room, so in the churches. 
Yet admirable command of technique is 
Wways—nay, is not often—accompanied 


by true devotional feeling. We have the 


without tie pirit. [here is no soul 


As the orchestra cannot rise above the 
vel of t conductor, so the choir cannot 
se above the level of the organist. Where- 
lore the music of a church in its inmost 
pirit is 1 always must be, exactly repre- 


‘niative of the intellectual and artistic 
“ane of the organist, assuming him to be 
so the choir-master. 

ind here we place the finger on a weak 


7 Church officers who have the selection 





of organists are often without so much 
as a rudimentary knowledge of the matter. 
Nor do they amend the trouble by shifting 
the burden of selection to a_ professional 
judge, who usually decides in favour of the 
most expert performer. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing his technical skill, the successful candi- 
date may be totally unfitted for the post 
to which he is appointed. Organ-playing, 
viewed from the acrobatic standpoint, is of 
infinitesimal value to the church, which 
requires, not a brilliant soloist, not a per- 
former of seductive introductory voluntaries 
and dashing postludes, not even a clever 
fugue-player, with the masterpieces of Bach 
at his finger-ends, but one who has the art 
to produce, by means of organ and choir, 
the emotional effects which add to the im- 
pressiveness of Divine worship—a musician 
who has the devotional feeling without 
which these effects are impossible, since no 
man can transmit to others what he him- 
self does not possess. 


A Thousand Visits to Church. 

After more than a thousand visits to 
churches and chapels of all denominations, 
I am convinced that the radical defect of 
the organ gallery is a plentiful lack of 
imagination, arising from a want of general 
culture. The selection of music is marked 
by lamentable want of taste. The banal, 
the maudlin, the syrupy-sickly tunes are 
the most popular. A weakly, sentimental 
conception of religion is revealed in the 
music chosen by the organist, who is directly 
responsible for the debasing of the people’s 
song. And when, at rare intervals, one of 
the noble tunes beloved of our forefathers 

heard, the modern organist, showy and 
superficial, ignorant of the fundamentals of 
his art, takes the melody so fast that the 
people, gasping and breathless, left behind 
at the cine of each line, abandon their 
natural right, and, leaving the hymn to the 
choir, lose interest in the service. Wherein 
is great disadvantage. For, in passing, be 
it especially noted that the most popular 
services are not the most musically elabor- 
ate, but those in which the congregation 
participate on equal terms with the choir. 

As is the choir-master, so is the choir; 
as is the choir, so will be the effect on the 


congregavion 








\ fatal deficiency of many organists whose 
he keyboard is admirable 

uous in their treatment of the 
nt hymns which con- 

1 worshipper the most 
Testament. 


ute for many 
portion of the Old 
[he very excellence of the Psalms,”’ said 
Bishop Perowne, “is their universality. 
lhey sprang from the deep fountains of the 
man heart, and God, in His providence 

1 by His Spirit, has so ordered it that they 
hould be for His Church an everlasting 
heritage. No surer proof of their inspiration 
in be given than this: that they are not 
for an age, but for all time; that the ripest 
Christian can use them in the fulness of his 
Christian manhood, though the words are 
the words of one wh 1 centuries before 
the coming of Christ 1 the flesh. The 
I 
( 


rr 1 


n 
history of the Psalms is the history of the 
hurch, and the history of every heart in 
the love of God 
Psalms without having 
fections enlarged, 


which has burned 
We cannot pray the 
our hearts opened, our af 
our thoughts drawn heavenward 


Ignorance of the Psalms. 


Yet the singing of the Psalms is often 
t only imperfect, but ludicrous, while the 
which should enfold in expressive 
rmonies the golden words, wanders on 
tead of a deepened 
ich beauty of the poetry, hal- 
English people by the use of 
hurried and chaotic, 
presentation 
Few, indeed, are the organists who have 
literary knowledge of the structure of the 
Psalm From this ignorance 
ucceeding strophes 
in-tone ; failure to empha- 
ntiment of each Psalm ; 


comes failure 


id consequent ire to impress or Instruct 
t congregation. On the other hand, there 
1 affectation of t merely mimetic, one 
of the worst forms of playing to the gallery 
1 doubling of the pedal tunning the peopl 
th sul it ‘‘ Let t ti make a nos 
nd at the opposit <treme a trilling in thi 


p to imitat 


ig 1E ki MVER 
















































affect dramatisation, and 
who may be found even in our cathedrals. 
Again, the art of chanting is but dimly 
understood, * Church of England. 
the mother of the Anglican chant, and. so 
far as my exper oes, not at all among 
the Nonconformists. The reciting note js 
and the re mainder 


gabbled at racing pace, 
taken in measured time, producing effects 
judi 10uS grieve. 


this prehistoric 
] 
l 


which make the 


Irreverent Gabbling. 

What could be more irreverent than this 
sort of thing :—‘ ThedeadbodiesofThyservants 
havetheygiventobemeatuntothefowls . of 
The . Air: andthefleshofThysaintsuntothe 
Beasts . of . the . Land’? Not that the | 
singers articulate the s1 I hav 
written them. On the contrary, every choir- 
master knows that the ng cannot b 
done at the pace—at any rate by boys. And 
thus it happens that from first to last 
both Canticle are disfigured by 
omissions of syllables and mispronunciations 
which would never be tolerated but for th 
kindly cloak of the organ-tone, which, lik 
charity, covers a multitude of sins. Sunday 
after Sunday the unhappy worshipper whos 
choir experience has taught him the folly of 

“n 


syllables as 





being wise listens to such phrases as 
come lessing. Less hardly rejice inth strength 
vour salvation foreispresanc 
In sand of thearth. 1 

seasis ne mad yelear’is vi 

‘ardenot your ‘earts, as inth provigashun 
ansinth day of temtation.” ‘ Trinaty 

; lye lans.’’ ‘* Abramanis seed! 

tand in or of ‘im 

it was In ginnl! 


withou ten. 


are all th’ corners 


‘Gloory beet the Fatha. A 


is now, a never shall be, worl 


What the Choir should be Taught. 


These examples, with which every ch 
master is familiar, might be extended in 


1 the carelessness bor 

ill-training in the P is distinguishab! 
elsewhere. How painful to hear the 
times repeated prayer, ‘ Law, dave 
upon us, an nincline ou 


definitely An 





. merc 
v¢ hive 
4 
tO Ké 








THE SOUL OF 








and Organist and choir should remember that, 
ttever mav be said of Psalms and an 
ly ymns are congregational, and 

and that the tun should have the breadth of 
te vhich enables the people to join with 
lel As to expression, there should 

é ition of detail, no sudden drops 
nder frot t ft, leaving the people moment- 
fect In rted, and therefore destroying 
Again, the musical rhythm must 

y enforced. The congregation, 

s not studied the art of breath 

th takit nd must be accommodated at the 
I If the choir rushes on, 
ng ft people “‘ hanging in the air,” 
‘| the pr will not sing. Instead of the 


the heavy dragging of a re- 

which is the paintul 

experience, there should be 

rganist and choir a good- 

Ar I | adaptation to the imexpertness 
The sense of artisti 

ich gives rise to the contempt 
lly trained have for the un- 

ve place to a kindly feeling 

The people must have their 

hin reasonable limits, in then 

Only let the organist choose nobk 

“The Old Hundredth,” 

ld Puritan anthem,” and set 

ngt ! flint against the nigger-muinstrel 
hich, in too many instances, 

l tt t, but the clergy, have debased 

church. 
How Hymns should be Sung 

Sound 1 sung slowly, and with a 

h at the end of each line 

free trom the dotted notes 

moever sin correctly, 

con tine lines Of strict 


fre from the intervals 
tion can sing, and which 
lL ever be able to sing 
! absolutely essential, the 
ch mekes unskilled sing- 


Lacking which the most pet 
void and ot none ettect: 

lerata of hymn-singing. 
I { the anthem is easily dismissed 
! : egarded as the most elaborate 
most difheult portion of 


in reality, the easiest 


inderstands the traming 


in the case ot lady trebles, 


t 
And vy. that 1 keeps within the 
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Not the anthem, not the brilliant prelude 
or postlude, but the singing of the Psalms, 
is the test of the organist. And next to the 
Psalms, the hymn, the people’s song, pro- 
claims his worth to the-church and _ her 
services. The musical atmosphere, refined 
or vulgar, shallow or profound, reverent o1 
Irreverent, composing or Irritating, depends 
entirely on the organist, whose mental 
calibre and artistic instinct dominate thx 
service. And organists who approach within 
reasonable limits of the ideal are by ne 
means so thick as autumnal leaves in Vallom 
brosa. The personal side is unduly promi 
nent, a fatal defect. And the same may be 
said of the anthem, especially when wholly 
or partly given to a solo voice, its true aim 
in aiding the meditation of the people being 
lost in vocal exhibition. 


The True Aim of the Choir. 

To sum up—technique avails not without 
the soul of the music. The true artist is he 
who best effects his aim. The aim of the 
choir is to impress the people deeply with 
the spirit of praise and prayer. The im 
pressiveness ol the chon dep nds on the 
organist, who too often is merely musical, and 
secretly despises the congregation. And thus 
it is that even where the music is regarded 
as excellent its excellence is of the concert- 
room order, nothing more. One is reminded 
of the multitude who, after hearing Cicero, 
cried, “‘ What an orator!’ and of that other 
multitude who, on hearing a speech of Demos 
thenes, shouted, ‘‘On to the fight against 
Philip!’ In ‘‘ Brother Wilfred’s Story,” by 
Bishop Heber, we are told of a discordant 
choir that frightened the birds away. 

‘Yet hea , Where hearts are known, 
. ~ 


Later came a skilful singer. 


“A l (sod ‘ 
‘) Vag ‘ ° 

] ha S 5 ‘ 
Wa t few ‘ 
Lhe ‘ hea i 

! ( 


ll good music has a soul, without which 
there is nothing but dry bones The soul 
of church music is the Spirit of Worship, and 
the grasping of this great central truth 
leads both to perfection of detail, and to 
the suffusion of the service with a glow which 
mav be likened to the golden glory of the 
sun on the fields of summer. 








Gilbert's Wife. 


A Study of Character. 


By LENA TYACK. 








rown-eyed child two years younger than 
Gilbert. 1 » just then came up the garden 
bov’s hand 

Cor ere eileen,’’ she said in a con 
d \ e: and while she tied the litth 
l’s sa whi had been disarranged in her 
iv. sl t Gilbert to fetch something from 

4 +] ] 1 
You are too big to play with little girls 
1 their dolls,’’ she said to Gilbert a day o1 


ind from that time the invitations 
1 Rosalind became rare, and Gil 
school, where he made plenty 


As |} vy up he did not greatly affect the 
nd when his mother some- 

rself to allude playfully to his 

always filled her heart with 
Iness by saving, with a laugh 
he wanted no wife while he had 


But, Gilbert, you do not mean to be an 
b he rephed one day; for, with 
stency, while she dreaded the 

fe, she wished that her boy’s 

be full and happy and complete, 


the best men she knew. 


Id know about that,’’ said Gilbert, 
bout her waist ; “ that lies in the 
ure rhere’s plenty of time 
till I find a girl half as 
my moth 
woanv. girl \ll your 


persisted, Jonging to be 


| Ist 1 cousins and 

| they are pretty to walk 

| talk with, sor of them 

I wvbody but vou to live with 
\ itent-—for the time. 

lutv she mmetimes invited 


x she determined that 
e kept Gilbert from marry 
merry Wallace girls, now 

lender maidens, were welcomed 
well the daughters of her own 
> but, th ugh Gilbert was happy 
them all, he went no turther 
eved Fileen was not singled 

In his care for his mother 


thouehtful: otherwise he 


ted boy 
wenty-fin when the first 
hhe tirm by which he was 

l very reat advancement 

India ra vears Lo 

f the question, though for 





GILBERT’ 


Wurr, ICQI 


Certainly not,”’ she said, bravely hiding 
her heartache “Three years will soon pass, 
and think of the letters you will write, and 
the wonderful things you will have to tell me 
And what an interesting person you will be 
when you come home again.” 

How hard the parting was none save hersclf 
knew, nor how long and lone ly the years of his 
absence proved to be. To satisfy him she 
had one of the Wallace girls to stay with het 
almost constantly, but no one could make the 
house seem anything but empty. For half the 
week she lived on the letter that came, and 
for the other half she looked forward to the 
next 

Gilbert never missed a mail, but still the 
poison-drop was in her cup, for the old dread 
which had been quiet of late, quickened 
into fresh life, and not one of the longed-for 
letters was opened without a sinking of the 
heart lest it should bring news of his approach 
ing marriage. For more than two years her 
fears were groundless, and then, when the 
months of his absence could be counted on het 
fingers the blow fell. As she op ned his lette1 
one morning a little photograph fell out of it 
a girl's face, small and young, a broad, low 
brow, wistful, timid eyes, and waving dark 
hair. There was hardly any need to read the 
closely written sheets: the photograph, with 

Anne ”’ written across one corner, told the 
story 

Gilbert wrote very lovingly, assuring his 
mother that nothing would or could alter his 
relationship to her—-words many a good son has 
written, believing them to be true, and over 
which many a mother, with her wider knowledge, 
has shaken her head with a smile and a sigh 
Katharine Hope could not smile; she read 
on, feeling as though her heart had turned to 
stone, but to stone that could ache cruelly. 

I am only giving vou a daughter, little 
moth : he wrot ‘She has no mother of 
her own, and she will love you almost as I do 
And I think I never knew how dear you are to 
me until I had Nannie to love also.” 

Anne was the orphan daughter of an officer, 
the voungest of a large family, and was living 
with her only sister, the wife of an army 
chaplain Chey were to be married very soon 
and at the end of Gilbert's term of service he 
would bring her home; that, he said, would be 
their honeymoon 

With a sharp pain in her heart Katharine 
wrote a loving letter to her boy, in which she 
said all that she knew he would wish her to say 
and a carefully worded, kindly note to the un 
known girl who was taking him from het By 
al were received came a 
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vou, Aunt Kathy said the girl, with a suddet 
glance at her aunt; you and Anne are not 
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the meeting was all too sudden. She had been 
told that Anne was travelling with an officer 
and his wife, old friends of her father : and she 
was looking for a group that might answer to 
when in the bustle she 
feit a touch on her shoulder and turned to face 


the description given 


a tall, slender girl, dressed in white, with a large 
black hat, from under which two sad dark eves 
looked into hers. She looked very young 
her face was pale and very still, and she only 
said in a low voice: 
‘Is it Mrs. Hope 2? Tam Ann 

ottered hand; they 
looked at each other for a moment, but neither 


Katharine took the 


spoke, nor did either of them offer any closet 
embrace. After that minute of silence Kath 
arine inquired for Anne’s friends, and was told 
they hal landed at Plymouth Then still 
hand in hand, and still silent, they left the 
boat and went straight to the train, wher 
they waited for Anne's boxes In the rail 
way carriage, which they had to themselves 
Katharine made a few inquiries about the 
voyage, Which Anne answered in a very gentle 
voice, but both felt that the time for close1 
intimacy was not yet Once only was the 
surface calm broken, and that was when shx 
half timidly addressed the girl as ** Nannic.”’ 
Instantly the pale face flushed, the still 
lips quivered, and Anne shrank as though she 
had received a sudden blow. 
My name is Anne 
in a choked voic« ‘TI hke it better 
In the hous 
removed, Katharine saw how very pretty the 


if vou please,”’ she said 


when the shady hat had been 


virl was The broad, low brow, with soft ten 
drils of dark hair curling round it ; the perfect 
oval of the small face ; the sweet eves, brown 


and wistful as the eves of a fawn ; the clear pale 


complexion like the petals of a white ros« 


only wanted the glow of happiness to warm 
them into beauty She came down to dinner 
ina thi 


more shght and fair and young 


n black dress which made her look even 


I must get myself some black dresses at 
said shyly ‘IT have only this one 

lhe heat made me ill, so the doctor told me to 
I intended 


to wear this to land in, but it had been put by 


once eg she 


wear white until I got to England 


box, and I could not 


t it 
She was verv gentle, very anxious to plea 
but there was something about her that r 


pelled intimacy Had she been a demon 
stratiy emotional cirl. who would have flung 
eae) 


werself into Katharine’s arms and burst m 
tears and sobs, it would have been compara 
tively casy to kiss and caress her, and to give 


tokens of affection ; 
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Anne 1 nt for what seemed quite a 
1 there was a puzzled look on 

f t her stitches rapidly. 
Y e said at last, speaking slowly 
tor ‘*T have an old sch.colfellow, 


whom I should very much like 


And would she be able to pay you a long 
once and stay two 


w in Anne’s eves, but she 


( lv, almost indifferently. 
\ J am almost sure she could. There 
livir at home, and on 
be spared. I know them very 
I was at school in England I spent 
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Miss Motfatt is not a very young 
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two marricd sisters, with 
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absence to be. In the silence of more than 
one sleepless night she had faced the fact that 
in a home together there would be no happiness 
for either herself or Anne, and, therefore, she 
resolved to go away at least for some months. 
When Anne was quite strong and well they 
could decide whether she and her child should 
live on at the old home, o° whether Mrs Hope 
should return there and a new home be found 
for them. 

Audrey Moffatt came the day before she 
Ieft, and her sweet, sensible look. and honest 
straightforwardness inspired confidence at once 
Anne’s desolate young face brightened as her 
friend spoke to her, and when Katharine heard 
the ripple of talk which came from the drawing- 
room, where the two girls were sitting, she was 
convinced that she had done the right thing. 

““My poor little Anne will be happier now,” 
she said to herself as she finished her packing, 
and went to have a last confidential talk with 
her faithful old servants. 

Anne’s face was somewhat pathetic when 
they parted next day. Her heart reproached 
her for feeJing so much happier in Audrey’s 
company, and she clung to Mrs. Hope. 

“When are you coming back ?”’ she whis- 
pered, with a sudden sense of loss in this part- 
ing, Which yet was something of a relief, and 
IXatharine answered, as she bent to kiss her: 

Whenever you want me, dear.” But 
at the same time she added to herself, ‘‘ And 
that will not be for a long time. Perhaps 
never.” 

With Audrey for companion Anne settled 
down to a happier and healthier life than had 
been hers since her arrival in England. To 
her friend sh» poured out much that was in her 
heart—memories of the past, hopes and fears 
for the future—and her heart was lighter for the 
outp urine 

Even the most secret chamber, to which no 
one could be admitted, became sweeter and 
sunnier because of the confidences she had 
been able to exchange with Audrey 

I couldn’t talk to her,’’ she said one day 
when Audrey, who had taken a great liking 
to Mrs. Hope, had been expressing her ad 
miration for het ‘Oh, I know she meant to 
be kind—indeed, she was kind—-but I couldn't 
tell her things. I wanted to sometimes, but 
yuldn’t Phere was a wall between us 
She didn’t understand 

Did vou understand, Nan?” suggested 
Audrey gently 

\ane did not reply but a seed had been 
dropped into her mind, and she pondered the 


\s for Katharine now visiting the aunt 
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How many domestic chapels are to-day upon to pay tithe events 
rion! One of some historic interest ccrtainly not to commem the battle of 
inds solitary, but still four-square to all Powton 

winds that blow, at Lead, near Tad Disused all the year is a plainer 
ter. It is a tiny structure, 18 ft. long and less ancient chapel than that at Lead 
1 about ro ft. wide, containing eight — It is at Langley, Shropshire, and was attached 
rped benches, which will accommodate to the Hall, of which picturesql 
rty worshippe1 ind a square box called = gateway remain A \ 
the squire’s pew A venerable parish in a sad condition, hay then descended 
est still remains near the font, while the to the base uses of a ha 
ris half covered with tombstones of the been repaired and clo 

[yas family no longet hoc} t 

Though for many decades the chapel has — place though the edifi 
t been used regularly, it is opened for is Interestin mainly tl 
iblic worship twice a year, on the first fine oak pews, whucl 
inday after the feasts of St. Mark and St they were when Pui 
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vton field, dating as it 
does from the thirteenth century, and having 
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but that was at 
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SeTVICes 
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being that, if they 
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; removed 


Earl { Abingdon, who 
hy house at Witham: 

the chapel ha ldom, it 

Built in 1449, and long 

{ the Norrey it} good 
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hamshire possessing a good 


which no longer ring with prayer 
and praise? Norfolk contains a 
numbcr, among them an_ ivy-clad 
rum at Egmere, near Walsingham, 
which was used as a barn by Si 
Nicholas Bacon, of Stiffkey, Lord 
Privy Seal to Queen Elizabeth. In 
Dorset also there are a good many 
derelict churches. One at Burleston 
is rapidly nearing its end, while the 
tombs—the inscriptions on which, for 
all they were cut two centurics ago, 
can still be read with ease—are in 
a dep!orable condition: in the roof 
of another, beautifully situated at 
lonerspuddle, three swarms of becs 
are located; and the ruins of the 
church at Knowlton are all that re- 
main of the village—a miniature Cer 
thage over which a modern Volney 
might muse. 

Most agricultural districts, in fact, 
are dotted with deserted parish 
churches, even rural Warwickshire 
nd the farming areas of Notting- 
many. Ot 


those in the leafy shire the most pictur- 
esque example, perhaps, is King’s Newnham 
Church, near Rugby—a tower in a rick yard. 
It was some years 2go repaired by the Duke 
ot Buccleuch, and now bids fair to stand 
for many vears In Nottinghamshire the 
number of villes which have wholly dis 
tppeared ve tor fragmentary remains olf 
church in oindication of the vast 
chang vhich take place almost unnoticed 
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part of a structure built about 
1862 The “old” church ° was 
truck by lightning and burnt jn 
1874, whereupon a new one was 
erected, and the remains of th 
other were converted into a quaint 
mortuary chapel, which is still used 
occasionally. More picturesque 
the superse ded church at the Sister 
village, Avot St. Lawrence. It is 
an ivy-clad ruin, with a Perpen- 
dicular tower and many fine de- 
tails. That it still stands is owing 
to ecclesiastical intervention. In 
1779 Sir Lionel Lyde, who erected 
the present church —a_ _ classic 
structure more suited, in his 
opinion, to the needs of the 
perish, and situated in the park- 
proposed to demolish it; but th 
Bishop of Lincoln stepped in and 
prevented such vandalism. 
Many widely scattered paris! 
churches which have, or appe 








ee er ee ee to have, outlasted their utility 
interesting from diverse points of 
proxm t\ ru | districts ol VIEW Stoke Mandeville, In Buc kinghar 
hes which are no longer used for public hire contains an instance—a_ desert 
worship is shown by the circumstance that) sanctuary, now forlorn and_ nestling in 
ther is one in each of the twin Hertford clump of trees, which ministered to the 
hire village Avot St. Peter and Ayot piritual wants ol the village till it v 
St. | rence Phat at Ayot St. Peter 1 supplanted by an unlovely brick structur 


++ 


about a mile distant. From 1 
the new building was removed 
elaborate memorial to three ¢ 
dren, Brudenell by name, 
ccording to tradition, were m 
ered by Cromwell’s troopers 
\ deserted church with a m 
romantic history is that of 
Mary-n-Arden, near Market H 
borough Part of this squat 
building date back to 100 
the porch, im which two 
vho had fled from London, 
re refused admission to t 
vn, took up the abode at the 
time of the pla rule, and were led 
the charitable, who left loo¢ 
for them at a certain place, ® 
then, in consequence ot tear 
of the pestilence, a common prac 
Lice So eariv as I0I4 the little 
ecclesiastca 


moet 


edifice came unde 
ban. Asit had for years previousl} 
for the celebration 
and runaway mer 


been notoriou 
of clandestine 
' riaves. the Archbishop of Canter 
“oo er Vor ST. LAWRENCE, HERTS ury and the Bishop of Linco 
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and it was not 
rebuilt till 16093. 
Now the ro- 
mantic little 
church has indeed 
fallen on evil days. 
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in CHURCH AT 


ROEHAMPTON, 


; rdered that its per- 
ed etual curacy should be 
/ 1 with that 
Market Harborough 
ih they provided at 
same tim that ser- 


nsolidate 


- e should be held in it 


sionally. Presumably 
lirecti , was carri d AN ABANDONED CHURCH AT STOKE MANDEVILLE, BUCKS, 
t for a short period ; 
bout eight years later the tower and — worship Burial services, however, take 
fell, reducing the whole church to place in it occasionally, while at Easter it 
exception of the porch, 1s visited for the purpose of carrying out 
the terms of a_ veculiar be- 
quest. One William Hubbard, 
who died at the beginning of 
. the last century, and who 
+ H wes buried in the churchyard 


of St. Mary-in-Arden, left the 
um of one guinea for the 
singing of an Easter hymn 
round his tomb; and accord- 
ingly the choir of Market 
Harborough Church go to the 
ancient edifice on Easter Eve, 
and, when the day is nearly 
done and darkness is stealing 
over the earth, draw round 
Hubbard’s tomb and sing a 
hymn 

At Boughton, near North- 
ampton, stands another in- 
teresting deserted church. It 
is on the fringe of the green, 
Which is unlike most village 
vreens ‘n that it is desolate 
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that 


dest rted becausc ol their dis- 
tance from the bulk of tl 
people they were meant t 
accommodate are not 
common For this reas 
the old edifice at Shen! 


Hertfordshire, is disused, 


in lke manner, the in 
venient Ituation Ol a cor 
paratively new sanctuary 


Roehampton partly accounts 


for its being now desert 
Phis church was built in 1842 
in 1845—when the hamlet 


again In 1862, and 


fair is being held van dwellers and other finally, in 1884. The building—adjoining 
children of the open air enter the church- which is a huge mausoleum erected by the 
vard and fill their pots and kettles at © Lynes-Stephen family—being, a few year 
St. John’s Spring,”’ once drawn on solely later, once more too small for the « 
for the water for holy baptism. gregation, it was ultimately decided, att 
Connected in various ways with the many warm debates, to erect a new chur 
picturesque ruins is the story of a daring in the villag two reasons impelling 
highwaymen’s ¢ xploit It happx ned in 1826 pari hioners to take this course; first 
One night, when the showmen, dealers, and ~~ was an ortunity to obtain a more ct 
ther present at the fai 
ere, or should have been, 
leep, a number of knight 
f the road, under the leadet1 
Ip of a ertaimn Captain 
Slash crept up to. the 
menagerie and lhberated som: 
t the animals, and in th 
panic Which naturally fo!- 
lowed attacked the hou 
m wheels. A desperate fight 
ensued thi howmen and 
their congeners D wkily ce 
fending their property. With 
KK h courage rele | did 
they resist the Ireeboote! 
that they beat thet ff. and 
no fewer that thirty-two 
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into the hands of the Ole 
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ive donations were offered 
wes built. The o!d edifice 
closed. It will, however. 
ed again, as the population 
the Barnes end of Roehamp- 


h eat Flaunden, Buckinghamshire, 
nderstood, was abandoned be- 

is so far from the village. Dis- 
ixty years ago, it has since 

a more 2nd more pathetic 

tion and decay. Ivy has 
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the walls. Still remaining 
too, is the tomb of a 
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lated district where the need of a church was 
great. What was, on its original site. 
@ superfluity was thus converted into 
centre of spiritual life and of good works. 
But, though several urban churches have 
been removed piecemeal and rebuilt, the 
practice has probably never been adopted 
in the country. 

Another class of deserted parish churches 
are those on England’s fringe, remnants of 
the sea’s spoil. Of these ruinous sanctuaries 
there is none with more mcmories than the 
gaunt pile now 
tottering on the 
soft, crumbling 
cliffat Dunwich. 
It is the last 
of the ancient 
capital of East 
Anglia—a_ city 
with scores of 
churches, and 
with chapels, 
religious houses, 
and a mint, all 
enclosed within 
massive stone 
walls, against 
which the sea 
began to beat 
hungrily twelve 

SPOIL AT DUNWICH centuries ago. 

Twelve cen 
turies! Slow has been the swallowing up 
of Dunwich; but at last it is nearly com- 
pleted. A portion of the solitary church 
has already gone; the rest must soon 
follow ; and then Dunwich will be numbercd 
with the lost cities of antiquity, the very 
sites of which are now unknown. 

fo save such churches is impossible, - or, 
at least, impracticable ; but what of those 
which might be preserved ? If it is utter'y 
wrong to pull down a church and use its 
materials for building pig-styes and mending 
roads, is it any less so to allow it to decay 
naturally, and then utilise the stones for 


these strictly utilitarian purposes ? 














Then the old man broke the silence which had fallen between them” 

















Hope's Fruition. 


A Complete Story. 


By ETHEL 


“T BE goin’ to do oop the house, I tell ’ee | 
'Tis vallin’ to rack and ruin. An’ if I do 
do un oop it stands to reason I mun pay 


myself back, so it do. ‘Twill be dirt cheap 
then at seven pun ten the year. I could get 
two or dree pun the more vor un, if I tried 
arter new tenants. But I wunt turn ’ee out, 


seein’ as ‘ec’ve been here so long, if so be as 
'ee pay oop r eo’ lar 

So spoke the burly landlord, in the harsh, 
strident tones he kept for his poorer neighbours 
He stood in the doorway of the little cottage, 
almost blocking it up with his huge size. 

Very sleek and prosperous was Daniel Gay 
He had an oily tongue and a smooth manner, 
when he liked These did him good service 
with his best customers down in the village 
at his general stores. He had an account also, 
as substantial as himself, at the local bank 
large house to dwell in, too, and 


He had a ni 
a careful wife, who pampered and petted him, 
ministering faithfully to his bodily needs. 
For Daniel liked good living, and had never 
been known to stint himself where “ vittles ”’ 
were concerned 

3ut woe betide those who ran up too long an 
account, and failed to meet the bill which Gay 
sent in from his general stores. Then the 
suave Manner was hastily put aside, and the 
careless housewife, and the defaulting tenant 


vho had got behind with the rent, learnt what 
2 hard man they had to deal with—one who 
would insist on payment to the uttermost 
farthing, one who would never abate one jot 
r tittle of his rights 


‘Twas how he made his money,” the village 


folk would sigh, as they watched him scraping 
every penny where and how he could 

They knew there was no mercy to be found 
in that quarter, so the unfortunate or the 


hriftless went elsewhere to sue for the kindly 
pity which mav px rhaps be prevailed on to 


nt one chance more to those who plead 
f t with ¢ - wna fr > : 
Ati tears and py mises 
\nd who knows but what, although the 
treasut f this world may be amassed less 
, 11 f 1 1 
quickly, if at all, yet there may be much good 
tored al for him who has been willing to 
tretc] L Ipir hand to his weak and 
I ven though it were to his own 


thre shold 
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sticking his thumbs into the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, and swelling himself out until he 
puffed like a pouter pigeon. 

And inside the cottage door, two old people 
faced him in dumb despair, knowing well the 
uselessness of any appeal against their land- 
lord’s dictum. 

All their married life had been spent in this 
little home. The old man stood submissively 
silent. His withered hands, knotted and bent 
with rheumatism, were clasped one upon 
another over the trusty stick, without which 
he could no longer drag himself about. But 
in fancy he saw himself once more young and 
hearty, making house and ground ready for 
his dainty Molly—more than forty years agone. 
How proudly he had led her to it, when, the 
simple wedding over, they had walked together 
through the dewy fields to this rose-embowered 
dwelling! He could see her now in her lilac 
gown, so neat and trim, while the clean, white 
bonnet and its pretty ribbons tied below her 
dimpled chin, half hid from his admiring gaze 
the sweet young face, demure and shy, which 
blushed beneath his kisses. 

And when, as years rolled by, and children’s 
voices echoed through the tiny rooms, and 
children’s feet pattered in and out, leaving 
their little tell-tale marks on the red brick 
floor, how proud and happy had they been! 
Yes, even though so many little mouths to 
feed had brought its own measure of difficulty 
and hardship. Ah! they had never grudged 
it—the toil and the trouble had brought its 
own reward 

Then, when sorrow came, and gradually the 
loving circle lessened —when the living presence 
vanished, and the quiet churchyard held three 
small grassy mounds where once the healthy, 
heedless children used to play—when the 
mother grew sad and worn and thin in her 
grief, then together they had wept and mourned 
awhile, and together they had bravely faced the 
trial, and learnt to smile once more, each for 
the ot):er’s sake. 

And now they must leave the home where 
all their joys and troubles have been passed, 
leave it and go out into the world to seek a new. 
But that is not the worst. 

The cottage they loved was old, and tumbling 
into decay; like themselves it had seen its 
best days, like themselves it was tottering to 











iad paid for it was 


ill, and hou were scarce in Dumble- 
Indeed, not ther was to be had at 
rice New model dwellings had been 

1, homes with « ry comfort and con- 
nice ¢ for tho who could 

rd to pay; but alas! what for those who 


them, 
one—the one dread building whose very 


their feeb] r 


ne was no roof to shelter except 


me sent a shudder through 


Dully they bade od-day to their burly 
llord, and then together they made their 
v to the little bench outside the cottage 


nmmer they 


were wont to sit 


1 bask in the sun, just as they used to do 


days gone by, when work was done 

le, both downhearted and 

vil ild take a little time before 
y I Ives t Many a 


hand 
But 
feeble 


iand in 





ht and difficult place 
sudden, they felt old and 
» to any effort 

1 and balmy \ scent 


afted to them from the 


The evening was warn 





the 1 l The tinkle of sheep 
lls mingled with t gentle lowing of cattl 
knew that 1 ] un was near From 
Id church t the peaceful sound 
veetly peal b the ringers pra 
g for festival 

I n th old ma roke the ilenc which 

1 fallen betwe 1 ’ 
Wif } 1, and his voice shook and 
red, whil t worked almost 
mically in | ‘ S “Wife, it true 
ut d Ly [he old place is prett’ nigh 
bl b t 1 1 if mid ha 





from Daniel Gay’s way of looking at it 
an’t be profitable tenants to un, an’ | 

all, a din’ to nature that 
every man should lo 


al I 


ok to hisself 
““Seven pun ten! ’Tis a vartin!” mutter. 
pelessly ““Us mid ha’ rubly 
a bit longer as us was avore, even thoue} 
vor rent what us coy 
vittles—but now 'tis out o’ aal] 
Molly lass, I zee naught vor' 
Chere bean't a cottage smal 





along I 

us mid ha’ had to tak 

ill spare vrom 

possibility 

but the Hou 

enough or old enough in Dumbledere vor y 

to live in, an’ us ’ll have to goa. That 

about it 
Jonah,” whi 


of hope lighting up her faded eyes * Jor 


spered the old woman, a gl 
S’pose our Herby did come whoam ? 
often jus’ when things are at their worst ] 


that summat good do come to pass.”’ 


re 5 
his was an old subject—a castle in the 
they topic wh 

discussion never palled The return of thei 
! Their youngest born, their darling 


long ago, when times 


never tired of building—a 
sailor t 
He who |! 


bad 


ad run off once 
determined to make a fortune for 
and to whom | 


were 


ved SO well 


the parents he 1 


was made, as tl 
fied, which he left 


they had—sons 
hard tl 
someth ng fror 
ut their parents 


live respec tabl 


ggling 


rtable.”’ 

y they whispered 
devised, the lons 
r the kitchen fir 


ere the foxg 
the little flagg 
~P tl and the woodb 1 tiled a 1 
ib the painted gate t wh whi 
day s t walk again 
Phe 1 wee cupboard of a room ups 
i tl ] ullowed spot, kept always 
iwwainst that happ day when “ Herby 











































longer to picture their little sanctum once more 


AI al 
; It will never be so now. That little castle 
, has vani 1 into thin air. For the old home 
bb. : os t be left Phere is nothing else for it. 
Yet, Jonah,” whispers his old wife, answer- 
¢ her husband’s unspoken thought. ‘I read 
the Book to-day, dear, about they holy 
: women goin’ to the sepulchre on Easter mornin’ 
And Ido! I a sermon Parson preached on 
‘ they word It do seem strange like how I 
should happen on them again just at this very 
time. Beautiful words he spoke, I recollec’, 
tellin’ we how they poor souls went along 
worritin’ because of the gurt big stone what 
was rolled at the door of the sepulchre, an’ 
they couldn’t for the life of them see how they 
' was to move it An’ there they were, troublin’ 
in’ troublin’, for the stone was so lumpy an’ 
= they was so weak, an’ then behold ! when they 
sot there, the stone was rolled away, an’ all 
ai ir frettin’ was for nothin’ ! 
There was an air of triumph in the old 
woman’s manner. She paused dramatically, 
= ’ looking to her husband 
4 But | Id his pea 
18 
Parson said, Jonah,”’ she continued, softly 
1a trifle anxiously on his arm, 
Parson said, Jonah, as how if only they could 
‘ 1’ left it to the Lord to manage for ’em ! 
1 oft ind often when we fret and trouble 
a 1 worrit over things we can’t help, if us could 
3 7: nly t t and pray, mayhap when us gets 
p t r trouble, he said, us ‘ood vind the 
Lord had made aall smooth, and us needn't 


ha’ been veared like at aall. O’ny he said us 


didn’t pray and trust like enough. So p’r’aps, 
Jonal veetheart, ‘twill come right vor we 
Us 'll jus’ pray together, man, an’ hope the 
Lord ‘ll hearken to us.” 

( ld man shook his head despondently 


Parson’s words were good to hear, but somehow 
r expected much of them in everyday 
ihey rt of went with Sunday cor- 
ind Sunday dinner, to be appreciated 
veck, and then put by till the 
ram 
Nevertl the wife’s persuasion prevailed, 
1 the two knelt down, side by side, that 
: that their stone too might be 
I 


\ 


\ ary rose with fresh heart. 
sted all the knick-knacks in the room 
tairs, singing snatches of old 

in a poor cracked, thin 


ile her husband listened and 


iv’s work done, they sat 


L ial, on the garden bench outside 
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the door. Mary was still brisk and hopeful. 
The Bible lay open on her lap, at the cherished 
place, her spectacles and knitting close at 
hand 

“It does no harm to hope, anyhow, to hope 
and jus’ to pray,” 

But Jonah had not much to say to-night 
His eyes were wandering over the garden, the 
little patch of ground he loved so well. There 
was an odd lump in his throat, and somehow 
he could not speak—not just at present. 


she said. 


Indoors the grandfather clock was slowly 
ticking away the seconds. They could plainly 
hear the monotonous counting, outside in the 
stillness, through the latticed window, which 
stood open to the air 

Suddenly old Mary started from her seat. 

“There's Mr. White ! Happen it’s a letter, 
Jonah |” 

Mr. White was the postman, and though 
letters were not delivered in the byways of 
Dumbledere in the afternoons, yet, if there 
was one by chance for any of the neighbours, 
he would call in at the office for it and bring 
it with him on his way to tea. But this 
happened but seldom. 

[he old dame stood at the garden gate, 
shading her eyes with her hand, the better to 
watch her friend as he breasted the hill. 

He was not alone. Jim White was gar- 
rulous by nature and loved a bit of company. 

From his seat under the climbing roses, 
Jonah called to know if White was holding up 
a letter. But no, not a sign did their old friend 
make. 

Mary had not time to be disappointed, how- 
ever, for of a sudden she started staring and 
staring at the man who walked by the post- 
man’s side. And he, on seeing her, began to 
behave in a most extraordinary manner, brand- 
ishing his arms about like a windmill. 

For a moment the old woman’s heart leapt 
wildly within her. Then she tried to stifle 
the hope which had suddenly sprung into 
being, dreading the disappointment which 
must surely follow. She turned her head to 
see if some neighbour stood above her in the 
road waiting to receive this bronzed and 
bearded st er, who came towards her with 
ever hurrying footsteps. And as she turned 





she felt herself seized by a pair of strong arms, 
and before she could gasp out in her surprise 
she was being kissed and hugged by the tall 
sailor, who called her ‘‘ Mother,’’ and laughed 
to see she did not know her boy ! 

And Jim White stood by, chuckling with 
delight, st umping his great feet on the ground, 
“Well, well!’’ and ‘Bless 





und ejaculating 


my soul!” 
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[he neighbours flocked to see what could be 
ning, and Jonah at last came hobbling 

vn t urden to find out what was 
‘Herby let his mother go, almost 
throttling his father in his embrace, while 
Mary, thus sudd forsaken, fell, gasping 
he joy and prise of it all, into the 
postman’s ready arms. Whereupon her hus 
band must needs call out to know what Jim 


was doing with his wife ! Just because he was 
happy he knew not what to say. And the 

poor old lady began crying and laughing 

gether, because she was so happy she knew 

t what to do! 

So that little cupboard of a room found its 


unt after all, and there was no more talk 
acking up and leaving the old home. For 
Herby "’ scoffed at the notion of giving up the 
ttage Let Daniel Gay do it up he said ; 
e would pay the rent He had come back 
as he said he would, ready to spend 

hat seemed untold wealt to frugal 


So Daniel had to get out his oily manner 




























QUIVER. 


and his ni mooth tongue when he saw 
Herbert And the girls got out their prettiest 
ribbons, and donned their brightest dresses, 
when they learnt that old Jonah’s sailor son 
had come home a bachelor. 

Vhen next the old couple sat together on 
the garden bench, with their fine big son 
strolling, pipe in mouth, up and down the 
little garden, enjoying the perfume of the 

mple flowers, old Mary turned over the leaves 
of her Bible, until she found the accustomed 


‘Look, sweetheart!’’ she said, pointing 
with her finger to the verse “See | The good 
Lord did hearken to we, an’ twere some good 
in hoping, though I, pore sinful ‘ooman, could 
scarce believe ‘twere true But ’twere, vor 
aall that Che stone were rolled away, Jonah | 
Avore ever us got anear, an’ vor aall it zim’d 


1 


zo lumpy.” 
And with her hand resting inside her hus 
band's, her eyes feasting on her restorcd 
n, the faithful soul sat in perfect happiness 
while the bells in the ancient tower rang out 
their call to Evensong 


Women’s Chances in Canada. 


By GEORGINA 


N Canada the leisured class does not 
exist Ihe daughters of Canada are 


1 of them \ yome! Thrif it 
kind-hearted, eft t but modest 
itive but crit d entirely free trom 
t-consciou the ( dian Ww 
gene! 1 he of the int tual 
{ 1 I ( I an | ep 
f th nt l quirem f hi 
of Eur it she also h 
for her frequent |] in the du 
! i tem th 
Wide r ( the 
m is not t to ) but 
e caught | invincil f 
O ty f m the high 1 1 
‘ - _ worl with 4 { 
ift of ttl to the | of tl 
rs y ‘ r out 
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and cleans, attends to the various cer 

la frequently fashions 
ind complet her own and her childrens 
rments. vet she is never the bondslave 
f her domestic concerns, but contrives t 
combi tl } of Martha ar d Mary, and 


plays the double part with ease as well as 
neros.t She is seldom dull and ne\ 
dep the fact is, that from the ver 
I of her the Canadian woman 1s a itl 
ful and d ted lover of occupation 
It 1 the Car dian woman? 
eff ntly equipped for the duties of t! 
daily round that the lary of the mmportec 
lady-help seems to the Englishwoman to! 
rather out of proportion to the work ex 
pected ot her | ut compensation 1s to be 
found in the conditions of occupation 
In Canada the business woman enjoys 
thr reat lvantage of having the choict 
m d r nd delightful homes 
It not arfra dig. to Wor 




















their working-sisters a cosy corner in their 
often quite beautiful homes for the modest 
sum of from four to five dollars per week. 
This desirable state of affairs is a flower that 
I have been told springs from the double 
root of thrift and kindness, and no English- 
woman who has sojourned in that country 
can fail to be struck with the Canadian 
woman’s tendency towards kindness. The 
flourishing matron of Winnipeg, even al- 
though already arrayed in Paris frocks, 
reserves not only a place in her heart 
for the young friend engaged in one of 
the many houses of business in the city, 
but also a place at her parties. She seeks 
and finds by no means the minor portion 
of her own pleasure in the enjoyment of her 
girl-friends, which is one of the several 
reasons that the bachelor woman is not 
a Canadian woman yet. 





Great Demand for the General Help, 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
fact that in Canada all, English or Canadian, 
are working-women; but one perceives 
mental culture to be a weapon as well 
as a defence in every condition of life, 
that reason Canada should be the 
of that ever-increasing body of 
vomen who, on this side of the 

come under the category of * the 

ntlewoman.” There is always a 
great demand for the general help. The 
term signifies a thoroughly domesticated 





woman, who must be also an early riser 
She should be a capable and careful house- 
maid, willing to do her best at the wash 


tub, the mangle, and the ironing-board, 
and al le to make and bake bread, and cook 


either of the three more or less simple meals 
of the daily fare. The sooner she rids her- 
sell of the incubus of self-consciousness the 
better, since she will probably have to 
’ the doo for visitors, prepare and 
serve afternoon tea to them, and assist the 
hostess in their entertainment. Should there 
be guests at either the midday or the evening 
meal, it will be her duty to bring in the 
meats and to remove them in their course, 
and still take het part in the general enter 
tainment, arrayed in morning or evening 
lress e to the partic war demand 
ot the aslol Salaries for general help 
range from eight dollars (£1 12s.) a month 
to thirt lollars (£6), but special qualifi- 

t ne command the higher payment 
As a rule, higher salaries are obtained in the 


the smaller towns or on farms, 
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but the conditions of life are not always so 
generally agreeable in the cities. : 

During the first year of my residence in 
Canada I spent three of the winter months 
with an Englishman and his Canadian 
wife in their roomy and comfortable home 
on the beautiful maple-groved shore of 
the western lake of Fort Qu’Appelle. The 
house contained three reception rooms, in 
addition to its hospitable hall, four bed 
rooms, and two others built over the kitchen 
and scullery. 


A Wonderful Household Treasure. 


The lady-help was an English girl, and I 
never dreamed that an English girl from 
any class could get through all sorts and 
conditions of household work as she did; 
but further acquaintance revealed to me 
that Canadian girls and women did their 
work quite as well, and put it out of sight 
more quickly. The English girl and I used 
to agree together that she was not quite up 
to Canadian standard, in spite of the fact 
that she rose in winter at 6.30, often in 
summer at sunrise; she baked the bread, 
did the general cooking, the laundry of the 
entire household, the greater part of the 
housework—we each attended to our own 
bedrooms, barring an occasional scrub and 
polish—and she always contrived to appear 
at table as neatly and becomingly attired 
as a woman Of leisure. 

On Sundays, after she had prepared and 
served breakfast, attended morning service, 
and served the mid-day meal, I have known 
her walk a mile and a half across the lake, 
at a temperature of 35° below zero, in the 
teeth of the wind, to take a Sunday school 
class; and I believe she was almost invariably 
one of the very limited number of com- 
municants who gathered together for the 
monthly early celebration. 

She received {20a year in salary; she was 
always included in any invitations that 
came to my host and hostess, and was a 
very welcome guest among the neighbours. 
She took part in all the amusements and 
recreations that came to cheer one on one’s 
way, and she also enjoyed the privilege ot 
keepit ¢ her own pony, and rode whenever 
a successful navigation through the duties 
of the daily round permitted. 

In process of time she left, and was 
succeeded by an Englishwoman of exactly 
the opposite type. This lady absolutely 
collapsed on hearing what was expected ol 


her in the shape of daily toil, took the 





tion of the wash-tub and ironing-board 

i personal affront, and thus made herself 
exceedingly miserable My hostess, I think, 
ted about as much patience as could 
cularly well-trained 
woman; the lady 
despatched to the care of the vicar’s 


occupation of loo] 


fter the vicar’s small boys, until the arra 
nts for her return to England were com- 


Martyrs not Wanted. 


No woman who 1s not fortified with the 

( e for hard w should dream of 
é r to Car Phere is positively 
of get fit; but, given that 
proficiency be certain to arrive 

h_ effort The | lian is no mocker 

f the m ( f the Englishwoman, but 
be merciless to t rhtest symptom 
f martyrdom. O hed cooks may expect 
to obt from twenty-five dollars ({5) to 
l rs (410) a mo th in cities but the 
higher rate of salary is usually only paid by 
the proprietors of hotels and restaurants 
Restaurant table-maids average from twenty- 


thirty dollars a month with board 
d lodging; housekeepers from thirty to 


1 m ht obt ] In hiiteen 
1 month | the year round 
l much twe I dollars during 
t } { | but at these 
he ! to work a t] 
I remer ving an offer of 
t ty-five d nonth 1 my fare 
I m I I n I \ chatt y 
t { one day at a 
»-t in §S I It to 
| f | bachelor nephews 
I hu ‘ est The house 
ured 1 I roon nd com 
I ( 1 tl bachelor would 
ti mk hilst the ur 
ert She | th: e kindne 
t I | cl ‘ > 
‘ l 1 me 
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Englishwoman immigrant in Canada, on 
so far there Is a deplorable 


isation in the 


y 


lack of organ 
means of bringing employer 
and employee into communication, : 
Shorthand does not offer a fair field to 
the English immigrant, as the Canadian 


} 


girl has dropped straight down on it as ar 


agreeable as well as a sufficiently remuner- 
» occupation, and I think the cry of the 
shorthand writer is a fair cry of Canada 
f the Canadians.” She is required t 
be thoroughiy efficient both in typewriting 
nd, and the course of training 
lleges 1s thorough 
So far, however, Canadians do not seem 
to have realised the force of the loreign 
tongue ; doubtless, as Canada’s trade with 
} 


the wide world increases, a knowledge of t 
French and Spanish languages is 
alee 


Certall Ot ughiy esteem 


nerch 





he Englishw 


int then tl 


that even at the local stores of the railway 
towns there was usually at least one cl 
with a fluent knowledge of German. 1 
salary of the shorthand-writer starts at about 


have re- 


and ar 
and an 


rs a month, but, as | 
marked, the thorough 
pplicant who is not thoroughly efficient 


we 
both in shorthand and typing would have 


training 1S 


] 


no chance of obtaining a desirable post 


The Chance for Teachers. 


I come to the gateway of an open road 
ot o cupat school teaching The Cana- 
dian publi hool is the school to which 
every child of the Dominion is invited, t 
equip herself or himself [- 
tunities of life, and the watchword again 1s 

Thorough 

School teaching 1s an 


» meet the Op] 


adequately re- 


munerative occupation tor men and women 


In cities the salary is usually higher than 


in the country districts, but here again con- 
ditions are compensatil even in quit 
forlorn or rather newly settled parts ol 

country It is always the privilege ot one 
or another of the leading women of U 
listrict t 1 th hool teac her at a 
charge of from three to four dollars a week 
nd the school teacher may rely on finding 
heart ( me in the m desirable hon 


also, wome 
the chi C 
Salaries are 


h ive 
















































scale of from thirty-five dollars a month 
ipward, and many a Canadian now in a high 
nrofessional or official position has earned 
the fees of his calling with a period of school- 
teaching. A certificate from the Canadian 
Educational Department is essential, and I 
believe entails at least six months’ training 
in one or another of the public schools, for 
which, however, there is no fee. 


Women's Work on the Land. 


the development of the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of Canada is lack of human 
id. I have myself been within the appal- 


[he great stumbling block in the way of 


ling circumstance of looking over my own 
harvest-ripe fields in doubt whether I could 
get labour to take off the crop. So far, 
work on the Jand in Canada has not pre- 


sented itself as an open field for female 
labour, but in many ways land-work is far 


gher than housework, certainly more in 
resting, and there is no reason at all why 
men should not adopt it as a healthy, 


ticable and highly remunerative occu- 


I worked on the land in my emergency ; 

1 I drilled myself into a state of efficiency 
luring my first season in Canada, I should 
have been my own Insurance against emer- 
gency, and my farm, my purse and myself 
1 have been the better for it to-day. 

[he work in the case of nearly every imple- 
ment is perfectly straightforward and prac- 
icable; the only exception I make is the 
breaking-plough, the manipulation of which 


lls for physical force, especially in breaking 
up stony land; but a day on the disc 
the mower and rake should be quite a 
holiday for the average Canadian housewife 
sulky ploughing calls for a little more 
exercise of the intelligence, which makes 
t the more interesting. I have watched 
oving himself on the seat 
nder-reaper, whilst I rested from 

my arduous labour of stooking the sheaves 
hro many weary days; and I have 
to the conclusion that the seat on the 
woman’s right, and if I take 

ctive part again in my own harvest it will 
m that point of view. Walking behind 
urows is excellent exercise for either 
[ should prefer to trust a woman to 
irop rubbish on the skirt of the field 
uM t it. When the pickling and 
{ seed is entirely given over to 
t will be gradually relieved 
ol the parasite smut, which costs the farmer 


man el! 
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Women’s CHANCES IN CANADA III! 


and the Dominion of Canada at present 
many thousands of dollars a year. 

Men at work on the land earn anything 
from twenty-five to forty-five dollars a 
month, with board and lodging. It is true 
that they are expected to put in ten hours 
a day field work, besides tending their 
team of four horses, but out of work-hours 
they are at leisure; their meals are prepared 
and served to them; they get a mid-day 
break, and can easily have eight or nine 
hours’ sleep if they choose; whilst Sunday 
is in deed, as well as in word, their day of 
rest. Should I be offered the post of general 
help on a Canadian farm at a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a month, or Jand-work 
at twenty dollars, I should not hesitate to 
decide on the outdoor occupation, in spite 
of the lesser remuneration. 


No Comfort for the Helpless. 


The capital of the English immigrant is 
in the working power of the English, and 
Canada is perfectly aware of it, in spite of 
the annual discharge from England’s waste- 
paper basket. Those men or women who 
are not quite sure of the power of self over 
circumstance had far better abandon all 
intention of emigrating to Canada. It is 
no smooth sailing. Canada offers money 
for work; England, comfort for money. 
But England always keeps a soft spot in 
her great heart for the helpless and the 
homeless; it is the privilege of the mother 
country; and England has earned every 
one of her privileges, and, being honest 
beyond suspicion, will pay for them with 
her last penny if occasion demands it. 

There is no comfort for the helpless in 
Canada, nor even bed and board, and only 
hard kicks for the lazy. All has to be 
earned by work; but there is always work 
and always wages. Concerning wages, there 
is a word of warning to be uttered to the 
English immigrant, man or woman, and that 
is—Beware of the spirit which Emerson 
names “the avarice of reward.” It prob- 
ably lies in wait for all; but those whom 
it gains possession of it holds and drags 
backward. The working power that the 
English immigrant takes to Canada, and 
not the wages that the English immigrant 
receives in Canada, is—capital. This capital 
will not live on wages alone ; it requires the 
working conditions for its maintenance, 
and increase of the indefinable power which 
will carry all before it through the severest 
stress of Canadian circumstance; but in 
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ny an English immigrant I have seen this eyes are opened to see that the reward of 
ificent force starve and die on high actions cannot be escaped, because he jc 
itions of Canadian wages—in the purse as_ transformed into his action, and hod 
ll as in the air—because of the grip of the its nature, which bears its own fruit, like 
vard.”’ every Other tree. A great man cannot be 
[he man whose eyes are nailed, not hindered of the effect of his act, because it 
the nature of his act, but on the wages, is immediate. The genius of life is friend) 
hether it be money, or office, or fame, is to the noble, and in the dark brings them 
Imost equally low He is great whose friends from far : 


Giving and Saving. 
By JEAN VICTOR BATES. 


OW much to give and how much to save is a problem that faces everyone who has only 

| a small income. Give by all means is a sound rule, but in so doing bear in mind 
that if the giving is to prove a blessing to both giver and receiver a certain knowledge must bx 
quired of that poverty which is not begging, and that begging which is not always poverty 
Volumes could be written concerning the evils which arise from indiscriminate and ignorant 
giving by those who have spent their lives trying to solve the mystery of human suffering 
ind want. Giving, which from one point of view is an act of self-denial, is from another and 
wider standpoint merely the indulgence of a passing emotion, a yielding to a desire to giv 
present pleasure regardless of ill effects to follow. Wise philanthropy will begin by d 
voting some time and thought to the study of the different objects of charity, with their 
iried needs and claims. It will realise that the management of money, like the act of 


‘ing, is a difficult one. 
Much, indeed most, of the poverty around us arises from want of skill in the management 
of weekly wages and small earnings. Therefore, to subscribe money unconditionally and 


lirectly to such cases is folly. The money is soon spent and more is required. 
It is well to remember also that it 1s the most noisy, not the most wretched, who recer 


most assistance ; and, as a rule, they are the least deserving. 
ersons who are moved to give by every pitiful tale have little idea 
selfishness and indolence which lie hidden beneath their supposed kindness. It d 
ot dawn on them that if they have money and kind thoughts to spend on others they must 
also have the opportunity to ascertain what the ultimate result of their generosity will b 
Wisdom and forethought will add to the value of any act of giving. ‘‘ II] giving and 
ng are alike to be avoided,” said Dante. Risks must be run in giving, as in everything, 
it these risks may be reduced by calling to aid a little commonsense and self-restraint. 
For most of us, alas ! saving is an imperative duty, in order that we may clear oursel 
nd those dependent on us from all risks of becoming burdens on others, on those wh 
en thrifty and not improvident. It is plain that holders of uncertain incomes must mak 
ovision for a rainy day ; but it is just as well to be careful that the habit of saving 4 
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ha 





In the days of the prophets the proportion of giving was laid down as a tenth part. An 
tenth part, however small, be put aside for charity there is always a share at hand fr 
h to draw for giving, and a certain sum 1s thus obtained which is available for supplying 
ie wants of othe For what purpose these ‘“ charity purses” should be opened th 
vners best know. It might, perhaps, be not quite fair to pay the poor rates out of tel 
it it would be justifiable to help poor relations, seeing that charity begins at home ! I 
ntents might supply small wants, small extra pleasures to friends who may be sunk in th 
quagmire of ‘‘ genteel poverty.”’ Moderately fortuned people sometimes neglect tes 
gifts simply because they seem too insignificant, or else from mistaken pride which scruples 
to give on a “ Give a tenth part of all ye possess,” runs the commandment 
It stands to reason, then—does it not ?—that time, thought, kindly advice and talents 


? 
t also count 
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The Children’s Pages. 


Conducted by “MR. ANON.” 


DULCIE’S DISOBEDIENCE, 


FLORENCE DAVIDSON. 
I s nodded to the honeysuckle 
Dulcie’s window, while in the garden 
in played hide-and-seek with the 
f t copper beech and threw little 
s acro the closely cut lawn 
re singing in the red May tree 
1 Marjorie’s doves, in their 


in the summer-house, 
bowing t 


Vin t 


were 


o each other as if they had 





t b introduced 
l-by 1 sun got tired of its play with 
pt round to Dulcie’s window, 
in to s if it could wake her up 
1 under the half-closed blind 
straight into her face as she lay 
». Suddenly she stirred and sat up 
it’s bright sunshine, and no one has 
n p! How stupid of Marshall 
! And then she turned and looked 
lock on her mantelpiece * Half 
Why, it’s stopped I wonder if 
y | (nd she jumped out of bed 
! bath, when the stable clock chimed 
Only five! Well, it’s no good 
b iain. I shall make Marjorie 
ite Marjorie, who slept in 
m (sl Was just a year younger 
W thirteen), thought that 
ul so violently 
b i ul 
i but that 1 what 
becaus we can go for 
ferns for | le Archie’s 
] ll be dressed before you; 
be quict, or those nursery chil 
us and want to come too.’’ 
minutes later they were crossing the 
baskets and trowels, giving little 
light at being up and out before 
I covered square grey house 
iwak As they passed th 
t by the gate that led to the 
| their steps, and began to 
t at tl » pect of a walk at 
ligh ly early h 
to t dear thi ! llow they will 


she 


Dulcie opened the stable-yard door as 
spoke, but Marjorie hung back. 
** Fath 
not to take the dogs out till he said we might.” 
“Oh, that only meant for the nursery 
children, who can’t keep them in order.” 
** But he told us all at 
“Very likely ; but I am quite different, I am 
much 


r told us on Monday that we were 
Wa 
once.”’ 


older 
Dulcie, who had had a birthday two weeks 


SO 


ago, felt she was nearly grown up now that she 

was thirteen. She bent down to unchain The 

Major, who was dancing with delight up and 

down in front of his kennel 

Pat, Margie.”’ 

to take either of 
after what he 


** You can unloose 
“*T don’t think 
them Father 


ought 
like it 


we 
won't 
said 

‘Very well, then I will, if you are so fussy,” 
and she unchained Pat and called the dogs to 
heel as they danced about wild with delight ; 
Marjorie of old that opposition 
always made Dulcie worse, followed them into 
the lane. 

‘Look how good they arc,’”’ Dulcie said, as 
they got over the stile into the wood. ‘‘ I heard 
a rabbit just now, and The Major didn’t even 
turn his head.” 

But all the same Dulcie knew quite well that 
to have stayed behind; only 


whilk who knew 


the dogs ought 
she always liked her own way, and never thought 
that she could be in the wrong by any chance, 
though she was perfectly ready to reprove when 
either Marjorie or the nursery children thought 
the sam 


Besides,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘ what can 
once matter ? It’s not as if I shall take them 
out again, but who could have refused The 


Major when he begged so hard to be taken, 
dear old thing ?”’ 

Che best ferns grew on the bank close to the 
stream, and the dogs lay down while the baskets 
were being filled, Dulcie keeping an eye on 
them as she dug her roots. The 
were soon over-full, and they turned to go home. 
But The Major, who 
was the only one to 


up baskets 


di vs 


‘Come along 
came up wagging his tail 


respond 

‘Where is Pat ? He was here this minute 
Where are you, naughty dog? But calls and 
whistles were in vain 

‘He must have gone down to the pond,” 
said Dulcie. 


But there was not a sign of him, and then, 








{ TH! 


| 


they called 


ears and started off 


and whist! The Major pricked 
at a sharp run down 
side path, taking no notice whatever of 
ilcie’s calls to return, and in a minut 
it of sight in the bracken 

it would be if we 


sounded 


was 


brought 


I knew what 


Marjorie’s voice very Near 


» tears 


As if anything could 


be quit close ! Of cou 


happen! They must 


they have gone to 


fart 
But the farmer said he had not seen them any 
I - so there wa ing for it but t ) 
oe f nf 
What 1S ill at at he keeper's 
ttage ?”’ 
Marjorie stood still d as they cam: 


Oh, it’s only Staniford calling the young 

ts to be fed ; Iways makes a horrid 

1S¢ Come on; Iw 1 do my French 
cercise before bri 

Just they reached the stabl ite a scurry 


feet was heard, and The May r came pantin¢ 
» behind them He looked very excited and 
htened ashamed of himself, and 


ne and mu 
l as s mas he had been 


nk into his kenn 


ained up and scolded ; but Pat was nowhere 


bi en, and The Major seemed indifferent 
n the subject when Dulcie sharply asked what 
had done with his companion. She had to 


indoors, putting aside the thought of Pat’s 


sible misdeeds with the comforting assur- 


\s they were just starting lessons in the school- 
m, father walked in, looking very grave 


Who let the d 1t this morning after 


express orders that they should be kept 
uined up ? 
There was a mom | ec, and then Dulci 
1 up 
I took them for a walk, father. Marjorie 
ln’t want to a hained them both I 
t, of course, that you only meant that 
ursery child vere not to take them 
But they came in all right—at least 
Major did 
Really, Dulcie, at ir a I thought you 
Id have known bette1 When I five a 


You al 


irried out 


like Car and Gerald You are always t 
that you, at least, can never do wrony 

I hope y r disobedien will teacl 
r le ) I fear it will be a sad « 


had been chasing th 


pheasant ind ordered them to b 


ned up, unle { took them out on a leas! 
I now Pat and ] Maj r have been up at 


between them they 


r keeper's cottage and 
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have killed two dozen little birds and injured 
many more. Pat got caught in a rat trap as 
he was chased off, and was so hurt that he 
has had to be shot, poor dog, and The Major is 
to go this afternoon to your aunt in Edinburgh 
so as to be out of all temptation for the future’ 

Dulcie hung her head 
with tears 

‘*Oh, father I never thought they would 


run away when I took them out.” 


and her eyes filled 


“No, I don’t suppose you did, my dear ; but 
from the first, and not thought that 
you knew better than other people. I don’t 
give orders without a reason for them. Y 

rry you are, Dulcie, by obeying 


’ 


it would not have happened if you had simp 
obeyed me 


can show how 
without any questioning next time.’ 

nd father went off and shut the schoolroom 
door behind him were not a success 
Pat had been a favourite with 
them all, and just before lunch there came a 
knock at the door of father’s den, and Dulcie 
with very red eyes, came up to his table and 


] essons 


that morning 


laid her money-box on it 
Please, father, will you take all that is in 
it—and I have a good deal, I know—to pay 
for the baby pheasants that the dogs killed. 
And I will try to be more obedient.” 
And kissed her she knew she was 
forgiven, but it was a long time before she felt 
I don’t think that the 


lesson was ever forgotten 


as father 


she was trusted ; but 


a a ae 


SUNDAY TALKS. 
Sincerity. 
RAMSEY. 


BY THE REV. A. AVERELI 


| )' PLICITY and sincerity stand opposed to 
ea Duplicity 1 doubleness, deceit 
double 


ruile—double-meaning, double-dealing 


peakin Sincerity is “ singleness of heart 
clearne £ mind. honesty of soul, truthfulness 
ol speech 

After me vears of labour in Madagascar 


told me that when he arrived i 
I hings that pain 





Im presse 1 him was the deceitfulness of 1 
natives They did not seem to know any 


between truth and falsehood. T! 





imply took delight in h A hypocrite 1s 
f j 

L pe 1 who pla 1 game of falsehood 

tend! to be what he is not The untat 


most part hy} 
t Under guise of being friendly they 
wed to « it. to steal, t » quibble 


to misiead 


other peop! 


Probab! cl where there afr 








site as bad. Yet in every nation, and al 











uD - nost in every language under heaven, there 
it : some word which has the same meaning as 
I W erity 
ure [fhe Greeks have several, one of which 
ure mav be translated thus: “I judge by the 
fille splendour f the sun.” That is really a 
beautiful definition Sincerity is something 
voul that will bear sunlight When you bring it 
rays of noontide you will 
: { i It at 1] 
O fa is ruby was offered to the crown 
+ that lier of Great Britain. It was the finest 
don't he had ever seen or heard of. For size and shap 
\ for 1 and brilliance of colour, it was 
‘ S But, on holding it up between 
1 n, | made the discovery that 
t t was slightly fractured rhis 
] i le flaw reduced the value of the 
W 1 1 ds of pounds, and it was re 
ne a ted f t regalia of the British mon 
l preciousness of ruby or diamond is 
by its perfect clearness in th 
And neevity 1s transparency of 
2 heart clear as a diamond, pure a 
\ tal ll 
cilled In Italy there is a common use of the word 
it is sound and genuin In an 
wa Italian tel a guest may sometimes be over 
e felt 1 asking the waiter, concerning the quality 
t the the wi Is it good ? Is it sincere ?”’ 
means unmixed 
Romans, in their Latin, had two 
words very similar in spelling to our 
They spoke of things that were 
3, that 1 “without wax’’—honey 
comb, free from all impurities ; 
there was no hidden flaw 
. neaposcnsinee 
, ] io, when they were 
d t banks of the Tiber those 
celt ately 1 palaces which still rank among 
Rome, their masons a sculptors 
tly honest in work While 
t stones and costly,” if they 
block of marble slightly cracked 
troke of the chisel, teo large 
identally chipped off from an 
the sculptor always had at 
prepared cement with which 
is immediately filled Chen the 
polished over, as if it were 
nd So commonly was tlus 
it length, in all contracts for 
i. clause was inserted to the 
work must be done sine cera 
t ‘ r 
S help us to see how necessary 
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another in all things ; and especially sincere in 
the service of God 

Young people sometimes think it no harm 
to speak and act with a double meaning. 
They would not allow themselves to utter a 
downright falschood, or to steal a penny from 
a playmate’s pocket, yet they have very little 
hesitation in saying and doing, slyly, things that 
conceal their real thoughts and _ purposes. 
They may suppose that slyness is clever, but 
it is really very mean. 

Solomon sketched the portrait of a deceitful 
person, and it is not a lovely picture. When 
we look at it we soon loathe it. ‘‘ He winketh 
with his eyes, he speaketh with his feet, he 
maketh signs with his fingers ; frowardness is 
in his heart, he deviseth evil continually.” 
(Proverbs vi. 13,14 Beware of people whose 
wily behaviour reminds you of that picture. 
[ake care that you are not like them. Be 
not double-tongued. There is a way of telling 
what may be quite true in a tone and manner 
that make it fals« By a wink of the eye, by 
ie head, by a nudge of the elbow, by a 


a nod of t 
twirl of the finger, accompanying our tale, the 
truth may be artfully concealed, and a totally 
wrong impression given to the listener. Even 
by silence we may deceive our neighbour as 
surely as by speech. If we keep our lips closed 
when they should be open, our false secrecy may 
have a momentary triumph, but there will be 
a miserable sense of deceitfulness in our heart. 

he happy person is one who is thoroughly 
sincere ; one ‘‘in whose spirit there is no 
guile.”’ 

Beautiful things are told of Jesus—perhaps 
none more precious than this: He “ did no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth.’ Shall 
we not try to imitate Him in this ? As Long- 
fellow says 


Let us, t be what we are, and speak what we think,” 


Every day, looking unto Jesus, let us earn- 


stly pray 
Make me teachable and mild 


; : . 99 
Upright, simple, free from art, 


An old-fashioned writer tells us that “A 
sincere person is not gilded, but gold. He 
has not a splendid plating outside to cover 
some baser metal within, but all the way through 
to the heart he is what he outwardly appears 
to be.” 

rhis is the character that God asks for and 
approves. ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” and if we worship 
Him at all we ‘“‘ must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.’ Any lack of rea/ity in our prayers, 
in our hymns, in our professions of love and 


Yevotion, must be very displeasing to Him, of 





THE ROMANCE OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


AMBROSE REID, 































I fold our hands 
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set eves on Durham 


} 


familiar to me through 


home nis picture was 
formed the top of a 
rhe colours might 


» me to-day, but years 
beautiful to look upon 
the cathedral itself 


more enchanting than 


that Durham Cathedral js 
fortress, and you wil 


Is when you remember 





f years ago the bishoy 


| ¢ 
n in prayer but also! 


1eld i sword as wei 


instance of the bis! 
iffairs if you go tot 
ithedral lo the he 
tened a great br 
It is known as tl 
the « ithedr il Ww 


en who h id ct 





ped the ring ol 
for »ver the door t 


ne awake W 


n the door as soon as t 
nt 1o0or ca 
inside, the man 
i he was then clothed 


1 vellow cross on tht 
ll in the Galilee 


one ha | sought t 
He was kept in safety 
ot if no perdon c 


the coast carrvils 


for 


ula 
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fragments of the Holy Sepulchre, pieces of the 
crown of thorns and the true cross, besides jewels 
and precious stones beyond number. When 
the monasteries were dissolved these treasures 
were scattered, and the body of the saint was 
put in a humbler place of abode, under a 
blue slab which you may still see in a certain 
part of the cathedral. 

In another part you may stand by the resting- 
place of the Venerable Bede, who, you will 
remember, spent his whole life in Jarrow 
Monastery, and found constant pleasure in 
learning, teaching, and writing. This was more 
than 1,200 years ago, but to-day you may see 
in the Chapter library two manuscripts in his 
own handwriting. 

Durham Cathedral has not passed unharmed 
through all these centuries. After the battle 
of Dunbar Cromwell shut up 3,000 Scotch 
prisoners within its walls, and they wreaked 
their vengeance by smashing most of the 
stained glass in the windows, and using the 
beautiful carvings for fuel. Under the plea of 
“ restoration’ a great deal more damage was 
done about sixty years ago, but in more modern 
times the glorious old building has passed into 
safer keeping. and I am happy to say that 
Durham is now secure from the hand of the 
destroyer 


we D>, 
—_— 
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DRAL. 4 white cross in his hand, and banished from 
the country tor ever 
There are many legends to explain how a 
frm cathedral came to be built on such a wild 
and desolate spot as Durham was many hundred 
F years ag 
. “One of them states that the monks of 
_— Lindisfarne, in fear of the marauding Danes, 
ry up the body of St. Cuthbert, which they 
in keeping, and carried it to the mainland. 
t the irse of their travels the faithful 
t ynks cat to the spot where Durham now 
stands, and the carriage on which the body 
IT sted became immovable. This was a sign, 
‘ they 1, and they prayed and fasted for 
p three days, when the saint appeared in a vision, 
nd said that he had chosen Durham for his 
rang A 
™~ Ther tabernacle of tree boughs was made, 
t e foll 1 by a church of wood, then a 
irch of stone, and lastly the noble cathedral 
s we see it to-day. The shrine of good St 
Cuthbert w the object of the monks’ unceasing 
tchfuln Night and day they never left 
it, and as time went on pilgrims brought jewels 
nd other costly relics, until it became one of 
the most valuable tombs in the country. Among 
q he reli vere scraps of clothing of the Saviour 
. 1 the Virgin Mary, rocks from Calvary, 
: 
sn t@ 
a 
| 
| OCTOBER 4th. DAVID BRINGS THE ARK 
TO JERUSALEM. 
2 Samuel 
Empnuasise. (1) Israel's rejoicing and its 
cause 2) God's anger and punishment. (3 
T he ble ssing that accompanied the ark. (4) The 
king thanksgiving. 


\ obedience always brings its reward, so does 
fA di licence lead to punishment, and the 
lesson i n illustration of the fact. Mr 
Spurgeon used to tell the following story. On 
( me workmen were quarrying 
rock having made them all ready for a 
last, they warned everyone away from the 
pl {f danger Then the fuses were lighted 
and th vorkmen withdrew; but, to their 
horror, they saw a little boy, attracted by the 
light, running towards the fuses. The strong 
‘ n to the boy, “Go back!” but the 
‘ boy went the more quickly into danger 
. | of the warnings shouted to him 
ihen t ther of the boy heard the call, and 
seeing his fearful peril, opened her arms wide 
ind Come to mother!’ The boy 





moment, then ran to het 





embrace, and so escaped the danger. ¢ \bedience 
to the mother’s call meant preservation from 
destruction, and obedience to the commands 
of God means blessing in this life as well as in 
the life to come 

David delighted to praise God and to do it 
publicly. He was not ashamed to show his 
colours. The silent Christian who suppresses 
his convictions is not a faithful disciple, nor 
can he have any considerable influence upon 
the Kingdom of God. It is burning opinion and 
faith surcharged with energy that count. Less 
than this is dishonour. 


OCTOBER Iith. GOD'S PROMISE TO DAVID. 
1 Chronicles xvit. 

Points To Empuasise. (1) The king's intention 
(2) God's prohibition. (3) David's ready acquies- 
cence in the Divine will. 

To David's sense of the fitness of things it did 

not seem right that, while he himself dwelt “ in 

an house of cedars,”’ the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord should remain under curtains. He 
resolved, therefore, to build a suitable habita- 
tion for the ark. Such a resolution showed that 





























mall about the 
ng the very best to 





f lowe of | Christ were as liberal 

they should be tnt support of God's cause, 

hould not seat » much about decreasing 
’ 


the part of missionary and 


A Farmer's Benevolence. 


tory is recorded of a _ coll 


who called on a man for his contribution to 
; el work He not a wealthy man 


tion \ 1 be f1 “Why this remar kabl 
lence ?’’ asked the collector Che 

f replied: ‘‘ Six years ago I felt I w 
t giving enough to the Lord’s work, so I 


resolved to give in proportion to my blessin 

his pl I will give twopence 
bushel of wheat I raise, one penny 
for every bushel of rn I raise and 10 per cent 
for the wool, butter, et that I sell rhe 

t ¥ r I gave /4, t second /7, the third 
] fi and this year 
ribution is /1 lor 


my contril twenty vears pre- 
viously my doctor’s bills had not been less 
than /s per year, but for the last six y« they 
I not exceeded eal I tell you it is 
t t ‘th 


t 

Be reful to t the Lord’s money aside,’ 
the Rev. PF. B. Meyer. ‘“ We must not 
t to our memor or gencralities. We 
t be minute nd specific, and careful 

l e kind of | ( iccount, where we 
put down what receive and s 1 for 

t, that there may be no embezzlement 


however inadvertent, of that which is not 


God's Answers to Prayer. 


David's prayers were not always answered 
in th vay that | ired, and neither are 
ul God knows what is best for us, and He 

e! ir petiti in His own way 5 ( 
tim the literal ( ied vrites Dr 
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majesty of his intellect to the defence and con- 
firmation of the faith, and no man since Pay| 
has wiclded so potent a sceptre on Church life’ 


OCTOBER 18h. DAY OF UNIVERSAL 
PRAYER FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Proverbs tii. 1—26, 


MPHASISE. (1) The promi 





Public confessi 
THE publi 
followers 1s 
to h 


coniession 1 


confession of Jesus Christ by His 
in absolute necessity if they are 
ive any int fellows. “Such 
sometimes not easy, but God give: 


uence on their 


the needed strength. In one village in Indi 

me forty |} le were to be baptised. Ty 
nights bef the baptism the headmen of ti 
village came down, furiously angry becau 


h all tl 


t 
t 
his fell 
n 


this work had been going on, and wi 
bitter ant nism of Demetrius and 
craftsmen because their craft was i nge 
They came down late at ni rht, called tl 
men out of their hou and said to them 

Now, then, those men that are going to be 
ians, stand on one ; those wi 


come Chri side 





ire g¢ be with u stand on the other 
side the men who become Christians 
we take away work and land; we deny the 
the vill washerwoman; we deny tl 
the vill l er: W de ill we ca 
IXvery one ho was nd instructior r 
baptism went and took his place as a Christi 
his courage rising in the hour of crisis 


his determination to serve and confess Christ 
becoming stronger as he was put to the test 
Solomon enforced the value of wisdom 
the wisdom to be found within the pages of tl 
it makes us wis 
unto lvatior In spite of all attacks, tl 
p Westcott, after 
ali his patient learning and indefatigable labour 
inati cripts trom every 
part of the world, and after the most 


carel 


tudy ot ti I itie even of fragmentary ev 
dence, | told us that in all the 80,000 ver 
ol the lestament there 1s not one sin 
( repal difficulty, in the study of t 
text whi l lve t le doctrine of ou! 
com! is t vy h a testimony 





OCTOBER 25th. THE JOY OF FORGIVENESS 
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: re was no comfort in her prayers 
y tim she started to pray there came 
re her mind five bottles of wine which she 
toler She then explained to Mr. Moody 
I ber of years before, she had been 
gentleman as housekeeper, and 
on yccasions stolen bottles of wine 
The evangelist told her that 

must confess her sin and make restitution 
t ld employer was dead, and she did 
k t todo. She was advised to find 
eone who represented his estate, and give 
{ representative an equivalent for what 


l len A few days later Mr. Moody 

in met her and learned that at last she had 
1 pe and rest. She had made inquiry, 
; red that her employer's son had suc- 

ied to the old home, and to him she made 
fessiot She insisted that he should accept 
m of money equivalent to that which she 


1 tak from his father; he at first refused, 


; 


sted that he should take it and 
e her conscience of the burden she 

] She was a new woman 

that time, and learned the joy of having 


» long carric¢ 


HOOL PAGES. 1119 
“a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward men.” 

rust in God implies safety and peace. Once 
at a Sunday school meeting the well-known 
American writer and soul-winner, Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, gave the following experience: ‘I 
remember many years ago a little boy on a 
trundle-bed, having just retired for the night. 
Before going to sleep, he turned in the direction 
of the large bed on which his father lay and 
said, ‘Father, are you there?’ and he ane 
swered, ‘ Yes, my son.’ I remember that that 
little boy turned over and went to sleep with- 
out a thought of harm. To-night this little boy 
is an old man of seventy, and every night before 
going to sleep he looks up into the face of his 
Heavenly Father, and says, ‘ Father, are You 
there?’ And the answer comes back, ‘ Yes, My 
son’; and then he asks in childish faith, ‘ Will 
You take care of me to-night ?’ and the answer 
comes back, clear and strong, ‘Yes, My son.’ ’ 
The simple faith of this little boy in his earthly 
father was that on which the great faith of 
the saintly Dr. Clay Trumbull in his Heavenly 
Father was founded. 











The League of Loving Hearts. 












SOME thousar our regular readers ingly, the idea occurred to me to found the 
. ) have joined the League of Loving Hearts, League of Loving Hearts: n very simple lines 
but | am al! us enrol a great many lo] 1 the Learue it | only necessary t 

as mem May I briefly explain send a 1] h is always to be found | 
more the pur] for which the League among idvertisement pages), accom- 
Loving He 3 5 vuunded 2? It had panied | it less than one shilling. I send 
juentiy oO i! 1 to me that readers Ol a certificate ol nem be Dp on receipt Ol ; 
THE QUIVER, wl! nerous sympathy has” this coupon rhe money we receive js 
been shown ten during the magazine's’ divided equally between ten societies, eac] 
r life, would like to contribute to several of them h a claim to the support of our 
ieties, and yet were unable to find out readers The list of societies which we 
resses an i 1 their gifts Act help isa Ows 
SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP 
Lt HOMES ( 
RAGG UNION s I WN? 
( R¢ ARM I i 
SALVA Y W ( \ ( 
M Wt Wor} <a 
I [OSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Gr 
I ( Y LiSSION | | 
(OR > =™ | ( ( 
Cut AND Y rs ) NG W A AYS 
I M 4 Ho NCURAI I 
. { ; ‘ hava 4 ; { . & } 
n urea e have \ 1 a has 
t intial sur r the f it 
ten it of the - . 
, = age pecan Dear Mr. 1 x,—For nine weeks dur 
H. QO i phillies ie © r, January 1] ury, my lit 
, Spee brother Arthur 1 ill. | append 
bidili I } al Ve i oe tt ‘ 
] I ; } 1 | r W tat t t WwW thought 
, y +] ribu- ild vor i litt — t 
fy ) your si he n 
t It Is t ( \ that » t ze 
rthu WOI We madeat 
+} " of | 1 . Art i it WOT? 1 - 
4] ‘ ful of f t \ n as Arthur 
ite better | ir ou r t 
t in th t quit , 1 
vinery W We ire enci 
} ‘ cid 2 148 t is fora n ber’s certificat 
; r ¢ f t ] of | r Hearts 
mer lL Loy =. : 
| { i | to a Ra 
\I bas for t ( H This we ke 
fll +} ot , forint ( i's | our May QUIN 
i bili Lilt lite 
f a 1 to 1 th as a ut 
tril 4 Arthur's recover) 
I Tl t 
‘ I \? La an Yours lovingly 
, ae oo Ih ( G r (aged 12 yeal 
\ ed 8 years).” 
‘ \\ 4 l 
| ++ | 


1 do so much 


t { members a ' 











A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION, 


Litit 
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‘THE DIAGNOSIS. 
Doctor ee of condition—all you require is 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT’ 


Always keep a bottle handy.’’ 


¢. BRANDAUER & Co, Lin, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 











ils 
SEVEN PRIZE nor Spur 


MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. imple Box of 
either serics, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 
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Established 1791. 


Horrockses’ 


Longcloths, 
Nainsooks, Cambrics, 
India Longcloths. 


See HORROCKSES'’ name on selvedge. 


Sheetings, 
Ready-Made Sheets 


(plain and hemstitched). 
See HORROCKSES’ name on each Sheet. 


Flannelettes 


of the highest quality. 
See HORROCKSES'’ name on selvedge. 


Sold by Drapers everywhere. 


fee our Exhibit at Franco-British Exhibition, 
Textile Group Section 14, Allotment 148. 
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BILLIARDS | 
AT HOME. 


There is no home amuse- 
ment that can compare with 
Billiards. With its endless 
combination of positions and 


G » 
stroke it never palls—never j 
e en 
i 





becomes wearisome. 

Played on Riley’s Minia- 
ture Tables the game is just 
as correct as on standard tables, because 
the tables are built in exact proportions. 
FREE On receipt « oat-card. full detailed Illus. 

trated Catal ee of Biliard ana Dining 
Tabies and small or full-sized tables and sundries 


E, }. RILEY. Ltd., Perfection Mills, Accrington. 
ig 
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1 ble r Da 1 labe trom tt from above, sent 


\\ ‘ entitie you to a I I ti eautiful 
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It’s the Quality that tells. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


1S 


The Finest Cocoa in the World. 














IT MAKES A MAN 


that if all the family were to wear 


WOOD-MILNE HEEL Pans, 


thene would be 


A LOT or MONEY SAVED 
in the Boot bill. 
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£1,500 for COOKING 
|| CURRANTS and BANANAS. 





A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 
FO TAKE PART IN 


FOR 
A SIMPLE 


“THE QUIVER” 
BUT MOST 


READERS 
INTERESTING 


Home Cookery Competition. 


NO ENTRANCE 


i 


= 


I 


| 


BANANAS 





a 


‘CURRANTS 


FEE, nothing to do but pur- 
quantity of Currants and Bananas, 
nt the most tempting Cakes, 





Pastry or Sweetmeats that you can 
he many thousands of prizes 
1 to those who send in the most 
me, and best cooked dishe con- 


redients one or both of these 


his GREAT NATIONAL COMPETITION, 


carried on under conditions similar 
erned the less extensive but 
Currant Cookery Competitions 
enience of the Competitors, 
perfect fairness and 
divided into separate 
En land, Scot 


€ ft ensuring 
ent, been 
unty throughout 


I recent years, been 
medical author 

itritious, and inexpensive of all 
ry British Housewif 

thoroughly interested in 
she knows not only that Currants 
they are good, and why it 
special study of 


lave, of recog 


ities as the 


who re ids 


make a 





eve ugh there were such 
( kery Competitions with tempting 
1 yk contest i that 
excet uly | i ith 
t I if 5 wi ee 
é pra ( int 
pert i t und she 
( ¢ that 
to her | Id anda 
I ir 
ecom 
‘ 
i i i if 
| a ¢ 
ina 
] 


{ 


make a daily practice of Currant 


and Banana Cooking, 





Dest ecimen ol 


it is just such toothsome and homely 
every baking day that will 
Currant Pudding, Currant Tart 
Currant Cookies, Currant 
Cake, Currant Currant Rock Cakes, 
Banana Jelly, Banana Blancmange, Banana Jam, 
Banana Fritters, just the puddings, cakes, and sweet 
meats which you can make better than anvbody 
else—these are the dainties to send up, and there 
isn’t a home-cook anywhere but could find a use for 
the Prize Money that is being offered. 

One other point which our readers will appreciate 
is this 

When the Currant and Banana dainties have been 
judged, and the Prizes awarded, all the good things 
sent in will be immediately distributed among the 
destitute poor. Therefore, in entering this Com 
petition, you are making a feast for those who cannot 
make a feast for themselves. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

The conditions of entry have been reduced to the 
simplest form possible, and it should be noticed that 
free to enter for Currant Cookery 
rant and Banana Cookery, or simply 

okery 
Competitors must fill in the coupon at 


send it as directed. They 


Remember, 
dainties as you make on 
win the Prizes. 
lets, Currant Fritters, 


helt ones, 


housewive are 
alone r for C 
for Banana ( 

Intending 
the end of this notice, ar 


will then receive fullest particulars as to the Com 





P 
pet ) ind a ful little booklet of Kecipes tor 
Curra und Ba Cookery. Competitors may work 
" t Recipes in this little book, or think 

out ¢ entirel el on their own account 
Special attentio ll be given to quite new and 

1 | ex ples of Currant or Banana Cookery 
\ f be people from e household may 
c extra entry torms will be pplied tree on 
i li at 

; ta et ictise f is Great Cookery 
( ut the way to win one ofl 


rHIS COUPON BEFOR!I 


FORGET. 


AND FILL IN 
YOU 


s , 


sen 


STRAND, LONDON. 


l . I ( ot C t, is mentioned 
es) 
Nliss 
\ 
i \ f t Currant and Banana Recipe Book, 
irs he Great National ¢ okery 
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TREASURES 
7, Hudson's 


Hudson’s Soap takes every care of household 
treasures, just as it does of the simple garment 
and every kind of home cleaning entrusted to it. 


Ha IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 















The Fascinating Story 
of our Great City 


London Town 


Past and Present 
By W. W. HUTCHINGS 


With a Chapter on the Future of London by FORD MADOX HUEFFER 





Lavishly Illustrated from Old 
Prints, Paintings, & Photographs 











I I \N | ENT, 


A Work that should be in every Home 


ly i t, but a k lge of 
eat City vb tize I ie | re 1 | ess 


will be issued in a popula 





In 26 Fortnightly Paris, each 7d. net 








1 of 
| 


Part I. Now Ready. Part IL Ready Oct. 7 
a | 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus, post free on application. 


Db «QO LV) LA LL} \ \ LA 
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~ .64 EDUCATION x. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A SELECT List of Schools and Colleges for Boys and Girls in Town and Country: 
LONDON Army, University, and Civil Service Tutors; and Special os Institutions. 











COUNTRY 











DVICE and INFORMATION as to SCHOOLS 
for GIRLS or BOWS, at home and abroad, and as to 
T ra f exar ‘ 4, | pi lied free of charge by the 
g 4 Ltd.) Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A.), 22, 
| ra ~ . 
BLACKHEATH 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE 
FACING THE HEATH. 
School for Boys. 





rH HOOL ¢ 


TAMMERING 





Mr. W. A. YEARSLEY, Avenue Parade, 


Accrington. 
y peech defect Municipal Edu 
nd awarde a Me da for excellency 
Demonstrator of ethod before British 
ation, and highly comn ded 
Rlet and ficial rep rts fre 


QUERN MORE. 
ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITIES, BAR, Etc. 
! t r Ix Rece 





b nt 
I i Individual 
I JOUIN 
A RY LAN} Upy r 1 
| € , " 
: HI F 
Vi H 4 AN \ ’ 
‘ Tk 
SEVENOAKS 
64 Kent. 


BRADBOURNE 
College for Girls. 





SEVENOA KS 
Kent. 
AVENUE HOUSE 
SCHOOL. 








PUTNEY, S.w. 


HURST LODGE 
SCHOOL, 











RHYL NORTH } 
a WALES a 
BLENCATH RA 

Marine Drive facing 





§cCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J]. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on 


the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their 
selection by send (tree of charge) prospectuses and full 
particulars of reliable and highly recommended establish- 
ment Whe writing pe ase state the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and me idea of the fees to be 
paid.—J. and J Ls n, Or ducational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street nd ( Telephone: 5053 Central. 


STAFFORD. THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Fc unded by King Edward VI1., 1550; Rebuilt 1862; Reorganised 
under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 1875 


ard of Fducation 
Head Master: VO. POWFLL, B.A. (Camb) 
Healt! nd br ‘ 1..N.W. Mair Line. Playing field of four 
rcre fl I tw weekly mmer, Th ‘ xdern 
educat special attent to Science. Use of Cour I land 
Che 1 _aboratorie Boarders rece in Head Mast 


panic DISTRICT | 


BRANKSOME, NEW MILTON, HANTS. 


Pure ra Air—recommende dl by Doctors, Superior well-dis. 

i hon ( 18) Accomp ments. 

Ix f desired. Outdoor Life ond goo 1 Phy ical Teal sing. Near Sea 

B t ‘ A part arly alta ble B sn e for quite young and 
t re are “add 


WELLINGTON, | SHROPSHIRE. 
BROOEL YE HOUSE, High-Class School for Girls. 


Princip Miss ALICK SUGDEN (Lond. & Camb, Univs., etc.), assisted 
y Resident bing nd Foreign Governesses and Visiting Professors. 
‘ r I Lawn, Kitchen-4.arden, 
! H Br ( ful 
! ph n 


Education at 
ASTBOURNE 
SOUTHDOWN COLLECE 








$ ration for Public 
r bx ( attention to 


rHE NORTH WALES COAST. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for _ 
HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 


INGLESIDE, PRESTATYN. 


NORTH WALES. 
Principal: MISS STORRAR 


Laundry 
ery, Laundry Work, 
i wk, Mark gu. Accounts, 


Individual Training. Dry and Bracing Climate. 








A Home Seno 2 int 
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The Virgin in 
Judgment 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


With Coloured Frontisf 


GUNNING KING. 658. 


First, Second and Third 
Impressions exhausted. 4th 
Impression Now Ready. 


My Lost Self 
By A. W. MARCHMONT 
Author of ‘‘ The Man WI was Dead 
With Frontisp mn { urs by Cyt 
CuN ioe | 
{r png ee t {| 


Ghost Kings 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
ns r 1. M HA ti 


| The Cairn of the 
Badger 


By MADGE BARLOW 
nei yf. 1 


THE 
Amethyst Cross 


Please Write 








CASSELL & CO., LTD., 


New Novels by Favourite Authors 


== 
4 
3 . The 
j eckoned 
Storie 
pi 
sy 
Se 
I I This is 
rea i apy 
Ke a great 


The Hate 


By HEADON 
\ut I { The Duke 


of Man 
HILL 


ce I ive t take an i to 
Charle | Aug a Killer 

he Jel 1 y thei art n the 
Mr. He I t ter- 


Mad Barbara 
By WARWICK DEEPING 
aC. ‘ CHRISTO R 
CLARK, K.I 


Rose-White Youth 
By DOLF WYLLARDE 


( 


By FERGUS HUME 


for an Autumn List 


La Belle Sauvage, London, K.C. 


a 
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HAVE YOU STRONG 
NERVES ? 


Do You Want Bracing Up Free of Charge? 





What a grand advantage 
HOW it is to feel bright, 

vivacious, enthusiastic, 

strong and _ self-reliant. 
What a misery it is to feel nervous, dull, 
heavy, depressed and debilitated. How do 
you feel? Could you do with a little 


more brightness in your life? Would you 


aL de i 
he 


ae 


like to increase your strength, your energy, 
and your enthusiasm for business? Is it 
your wish to live a real healthy life, to be 


i 
— 
—, 


fd! 


Ries 


free of all aches and pains, all disorders 
of the stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels ? 
It is! Then make a start at once to- 
wards a vigorous life by filling in the 





Coupon below, and we will send you a 





bottle of Coleman's “ Nervlettes” free 
and post paid. Take two every day after 
dinner, and in a week’s time you'll feel as 
if you had gained a new lease of life. 


POT OF Tr 


1 
u 


Sign this Coupon for TRIAL BOTTLE. 


NURSE WHITE says: | SIGN THIS COUPON. 


:4, Barrington Road, Brixton | Sign this form, send it on to J, CHAPMAN 
4 arringtot ad, i? " ; 
& Co., Ltd., Norwicn, who will send you 


August 16th, 1907 : 
‘ a bottle of *‘ Nervlettes"’ free of charge and 
r Sirs, —A few months ago I suffered : 


rely from nervous headache. I ap ~ _ : 
to you for a free sample of your NERV Nan 
TES, and, finding they acted benefici hedids 
| obtained a further supply from the en 
ulchemist lam greatly pleased with the 
i effect on the whole nervous sys- | Quiver,” Oct., 1908. 
hall certainly recommend them to 
iflering trom nerves, 


AFTER FREI rRIAL, Nervlettes ” 
can be bought at any Chemist's or Stores, 
Yours truly at Is. 1 2s. od., or 4s. Od. per Bottle. 
DOKEEN WHITE (Nurse Beware of Imitations. 





SEND THE COUPON TO J. CHAPMAN & CO., Ltd., NORWICH. 








32 THE QUIVER. 
“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 
LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE & Tue following is a list of contributions re. 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. ceived up to and including August 31st, 1908, 
This Mission of Mercy is very urgently Subscriptions received after this date will be 
needing help. acknowledged next month. 
Support Kor Dr. Barnardo's _Homes : HKradford, Is., Is., 1s 
, Five E. N, (Purley) Ss. 6d, Total, &s. 6d 
Home kor The Children’s Counts Holiday und: “ Ronnie’ 
£15 required daily AND and an Open-all Mama,” £1. = sins ae 
Dep« pon Night Refuge,and al 
Voluntary Con FALLEN maintains 180 In RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT 
tribut 5. ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL. 
Over 45,800 y women and girls have been assisted. Amount previously acknowledged 4] 16 9 
The Committee very earnestly appeal for help. * Ronni s Mama” I ¢ 
Secret VW M J. TAYLOR, 200, I R 1, Loud N.W * Dressmaker”’ (Thornton Hough) QO 2 
B We ter I tead Road, N.\ Wigar . 











| Total £42 19 2 











THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Girls Kealm 


Is full of Interesting Articles | 
and Stories on all Subjects | 


Some of the Contents: 
CHILDREN OF THE PARIS STREETS: HOW TO MAKE COTTON-WOOL ANIMALS 


An Interview with FRANCISQUE POULBOT By M. SAWBRII 


Phe Paris Child Painter 

TRAINING CIRLS FOR THE COLONIES ae ar a 
By VERA CLARK! ‘¢ ; = 

VAGARIES OF FASHION CIRLS WHO EXCEL IN SPORT 
Ry Dororuy FurN! By Koivu 1 


SHORT STORIES AND CONTINUATION OF SERIALS 


And many other Articics of iIntercst 


64. OCTOBER NUMBER 64. 








NET ON SALE EVERYWHERE NET 
COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “* She Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.C. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hlearts 


and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. 
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is th 
we a 
lates 
num! 


WHELPT( 


arou: 
gastr 
Head 
order 
cheer 
due « 


WHELI 


And} 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 
EVERY “ARTICLE | | 


SICK NURSING. 


** Varix,”' all about Elastic Stockings, 
how to wear lean, and separ them, 
post free tu tamp 









cv . 9 YOu CANT 
Which‘ HAVE BOTH 
Will you have a 


ea 
HEADACHE 5—\ 
NASTY / at 









ora 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S ) 
SMELLING ie Mes 
BOTTLE 9” 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, GESNESS, and FAINTNESS. 
n sg INts r 













38, Oxtord St., London. | 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 






TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 
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CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, rene ee une 


COTTACES, Shipped to any Part of the World. 


HARBROW’S IRON BUILDING WORKS, | 
INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 130 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 






















The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 





treated as 


gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. beds abuage Caen 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- so Anauaiiy 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 

cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow iu 

due course 





o* 
IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE 
NEEDED 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Box. 




















SUFFERERS AND WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 


a 66 RI URA”’ Drops 1/1} and 
Liniment 1/1\ & 2/9 


The Finest Cure for RHEUMATISM, GOUT, &c. Eliminates the 
Cause Effects the Cure. 











IMok \ ISEPH BISHOT 
WILL CURE WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE HAS FA LED. Of ali Chemists 
or write to Hammonds’ Remedy Co., Barry, Glamorgan. 
No need to say any more ~ give it a fair Tvial. 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 








EARLSWOOD 


NAT" TRAINING HOME 
FOR 
THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 





Exceptional Terms for hopeful cases having 
good prospects of improvement. 


Full particular 


HARRY HOWARD, 36, King William St., E.C. 


Made 
with the same 
anfailing care for 
half-a-century 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Scotch 


You may enjoy Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Scotch with ‘the comfortable 
assurance that only fifSt-class materials 


are employed in its manufacture. 


Balis wri hotiSs cH 

Congitsecrre C. 
Co 

Each package bears our trade 


Mark—'‘' The Lhistle "’ 
WORKS Los 


Lancer 





No 
Metal Polish 


can equal 


BRASSO 
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